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**The only British firm exhibiting direct from the Works is the 
Napier, which shows a big Six-Cylinder Chassis and complete 
closed car—Cunard body—which is conceded to be one of 
the finest pieces of work of this kind at the Show.”’ 


Times, 6/10/21. 


Cunard Motor & Carriage Co., Ltd. 7°": 


Paha (General Manager, Mr. R. I. Mussettwuire), ne 
=XHIBITION z No. 
NOV. 4-12 135, Lower Richmond Road, cae 
Putney, S.W.15 


FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET FLOORS. 


QURNVILLE | se: i> escing & generat wear 

) London-made, from seasoned stocks, 
COCOA by original patentees, 
HOWARD & SONS, L™”: 
25-27, Berners Street, W. 1. 


* [}ENAMEL FOR ALL PAINTING 
ed Glossy and Flat (Dull), White and all Colours. 
he Sole Manufacturers : 

PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON, 


Sherwood House, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 
Showrooms and Stock Depot: 73, Edgware Rd., W.2. 
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See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece of Chocolate. 
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SPECIALISTS IN GARDEN 
FORMATION 
EstTaATE IMPROVEMENTS 
Sole Makers of The ALL WEATHER HARD TENNIS COURT 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Submitted. 


— The BRITISH Tyre of 
= outstanding merit 


wistantial reductions in the prices of all Avon Tyres 
in force—motor, motor-cycle, cycle and solid. 
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HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE. 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


N order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are ad.ised to 
| apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore 
beg to point out that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send 
their ussful catalogues to our readers ree of charge on receipt of a post card. 








FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 
J. CHEAL & SONS, I td. Ornamental 
Nurseries, Shrubs 


CRAWLEY 


Fruit Trees 
Vines and 
Herbaceous 
Plants 


G. BUNYARD &@ Co., Ltd. 
Royal Nurseries, 
MAIDSTONE 


H. MERRYWEATHER Rose 

and SONS, and 

The Nurseries, Fruit Tree 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists 
KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department ——. 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET Gladioli 








GARDEN SUNDRIES 


WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld ra anid —- 
° anc compete 
62, Bankside, substitute fae 
LONDON, S.E Stable Manure. 
Report of Royal Horticultural Society. 





** Your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
Society's Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent for the flower 
borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
slass and out in the open air.” 

(Signed) W. WILKS, Secretary. 


Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Booklet. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES Ltd. All Garden, 
(BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.) Egtate 











GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


By Appointment Be To His Majesty. 


PULHAM & SON Carden Craftsmen, 
71, Newman Street, W. Rockworkers, 
Works: Broxbourne. Pulhamite’ Stone 


Vases, Sundials, 
Nurseries: Elsenham Fountains, etc. 








Specialists | in Gar- 


ONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEEL WORK FOR SALE 


Consisting of gin. by 4in. and 6in. by 3in. 
stanchions, 4oft., 16ft., and 14ft. roof trusses, 
with a large number of 12in. by Sin. and 6in. 
by 3in. rolled steel joists, various cleats, bolts, 
angles, &c., and about 8 tons of corrugated iron. 


The whole sufficient to erect a building 
approximately 356ft. long and 1ooft. wide. 


Approximate total weight, 100 tons. Ready 
for immediate dispatch. ° 


Apply Mr. ALBAN SCOTT, MS.A., Architect, 
13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





















W. H. GAZE & SONS, ¢&2_ Design. and 
a Formation. Estate 
KINGSTON-ON- Horticuliural Engin- 
eers. Fish Hatch- 
THAMES, ery Experts, and 

Water Engineers. 


acti > - Cc Sole Makers “ All 
acer ag ge R.H.S. Gold Weather” Hard 
, Tennis Courts. 


Improvemerts, 


PATENT 
No. 18734 
Landscape & Garden 
R. WALLACE & Co., Ld. Architects. Queen 
Alex ‘ndra’s Cup for 
The Old Gardens, Best Rock and Water 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Garden. Interna- 


tional Show. 1912. 


ordered 10 EN-TOUT-CAS 


5.000 EN-TOUT-CAS 
Courts made. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 
Book at once for Early 
Construction. 

R. WALLACE & Co., Ltd. we A qe 

ants, Irises and 
The Old Gardens, Bulbs for Spring 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Planting. 


90 per cent. of Hard 
Court Tournaments are 
on these Courts. 


N.B.—The only Makers 


of EN-TOUT-CAS Hard 
Courts are 
THE GARDEN. The 
Price 3d. Weekly. EN-TOUT-CAS 
Co. LTD. 











By Appointment 
to H.M.The King 


COURT CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The Committee and Directors of the All England Lawn Tennis Club unanimously selected and 
Hard Lawn Tennis Courts (including the Centre Hard Court) for 
their new ground, Wimbledon Park. 
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Cranmer Street, and Sport Syston, nr. Leicester. 
LIVERPOOL. Requirements Offices: 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet 
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Give her a box of 








FRY’S—For 193 years 
the house for quality 








HAPPY THOUGHT 


> 
SRrys 
Festal Chocolates 


Fry’s Festa CHOCOLATES are un- 
usually handsome in size, and are of 
choice manufacture. Obtainable at 
all good confectioners at 4/- per Ib.. 





Cigarettes 

worthy 

of their namesake 
and 


your smoking 


“The Bays” have a little different flavour 
from any others. They are hand-made, care- 
fully blended cigarettes for the smoker who 
appreciates economy in everything but quality. 


ads 
Sole — cod 


won the 1921 GoldMedal at Brussels for general 
excellence, and is winning golden opinions 
all the time from the most fastidious smokers. 


Sportsmen and Country Gentle- 
men value the facility of buying direct 
through the post from the makers, and to 
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MARVELLOUS VALUE 


these “The Bays” particularly appeal. 
Sold by Weight: 





10,000 yards 
fine quality 


To-day’s price, 2/11: 


To-day’s price, 3/11: 


J. J. ALLEN, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 





CRETONNES 


at HALF-PRICE 


To be cleared at 1/63 
To be cleared at 1/11} 
Patterns sent post free on application. 


Ltd. 
DEPT. C, THE QUADRANT 


Virginian. 4b. box (about 190 cig- 
: arettes). Post free 13/3 
Turkish. 41b. box (about 200 cig- 


arettes, oval). Postfree 16/- 


Cross your Cheque or P.O. “ London 
County Westminster & Parr's Bank, Ltd.” 


Our business depends upon the satisfaction of 
our clients, so in the ikely event of your 
being dissa’ 


tisfied we undertake to 


GAPS 





The Bays Cigarette Co., 


(“D” Dept.) 1; NEW OXFORD ST. 
LONDON; W.C:1. 








Gold Medal, Brussels, 1921. 


Gardening Made Easy. 
Edited by E. T. COOK. 
200 Pages. 23 Illustrations. 





Price 2/- Net. 
By post, 3d. extra. 


Published at the Offices of “CouNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, 











. . SHIPPING & .. 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 











LIVERPOOL 
TO 
EGYPT & INDI 
Apply to Hail Line Ltd., -11, Fenchurch Ave., Lond 
Montgomerie & Workman Ltd.,36, Gracechurch Stre¢ 


London. Hall Line Ltd., or Ellerman’s City Line - 
. Water Street. Liverpool. orto Geo. Smith & Sons. 

















Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 








SECONDHAND 


PRISMATIC FIELD GLASSES 


By all the World-famed Makers— 









Zeiss, Goerz, . Colmont, &¢ 
Wonderful Bargains at less than Maker's Pr.ces. 
2 ~ TRADE 
ENQUIRIES 
INVITED. 


£ 5 [9 [6 Binoculars 20gn. model 8x by Colmont, Paris, _— 
large object lens, giving large field of view, bend! = 
bar, screw and separate eyepiece focus, great penetration power 
name of ship distinctly read five miles from shore, in $0! 
brown leather sling case, week's free trial. Great Bargain, 4 
Approval with pleasure. We hold a large stock of secondhar’ 
Prismatic Glasses, all in new condition. by Colmont, Ze ae 
rz, Lemaire, Hensholdt, etc.. from to £9/9/0 a pat 
List sent Post Free. 





DAVIS (Dept. 4), 26, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, SE _| 
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Universal Limitation 
of Armaments 


RESIDENT HARDING has very greatly strength- 

ened the hopes of something being accomplished 

at Washington by his frank admission that the 

abolition of armaments is, at the present stage, 
impossible. Pacifists and others on each side of the 
Atlantic have tried hard to get up a cry that the object of the 
Conference is the entire abolition of navies and armies. 
To carry out such a scheme as that would be madness in the 
present condition of the world. No prudent householder 
whose goods might be attacked would lay down his arms 
as long as he knew there was abroad a disposition to take 
advantage of weakness wherever found. Countries are in 
the same position as the individual. Some have turned 
pacific since the war ended; others are surreptitiously 
eyeing the territory adjacent to.them and hoping to obtain 
a slice or slices of it. Under the surface of things there is, 
no doubt, a great deal of planning going on. Ancient 
grudges are being used for political purposes in 
order that the heat engendered by them may be utilised for 
carrying out certain ambitions. Crowded countries are 
looking to those less crowded in the hope of obtaining room 
for settlement in them. No qualified student of the present 
time would dare to say that the countries are more trusting 
than they were before the war. On the contrary, that 
dreadful incident in history has stirred into action many of 
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the old-fashioned vices such as envy, hatred and covetous- 
ness. For this reason, if for no other, it would only be ruin 
to the Conference if any powerful section of it were to ins’st 
on total disarmament. ‘That would be construed as a 
surrender to the crazy and extremist. 

On the other hand, President Harding in the phrase 
used as a title opens up a practicable ideal. There are two 
outstanding reasons why people want to reduce the chan-e 
of war. The first is that the countries of the world hae 
been so impoverished that another war would lead :o 
bankruptcy. During the last they spent their accu- 
mulated wealth and then pledged their credit up to tie 
hilt so as to get the funds necessary for offensive and defen- 
sive measures. This process cannot go on indefinite'y, 
A time must come, if expense is allowed to swell 
and expenditure is not curtailed, when every nation will 
come to the end of its credit, just as it has already 
come, or very closely come, to the end of its cash. In 
that case bankruptcy! A country that is not producing 
revenue and has no more secuities on which it can borrow 
is for practical purposes, dead. ‘That is one reason why 
so many people want armaments to be decreased. The 
other is that they fear what the chemist and the engineer 
may accomplish in future warfare. It is known that already 
terrible explosives have been discovered with which it 
will be possible to reduce cities to ashes and the countryside 
to desolation. Therefore, they conclude that the destruction 
of life and property would be so much more intense 
in anew war that it would obliterate all that is most 
desirable in mankind. When they speak of disarma- 
ment they do not mean only reducing the number 
of ships, but defining the weapons that are to be 
legal. Unfortunately, one cannot see that the last pro- 
jected move is possible. Nations which are apprehensive of 
aggression will find means of laying in a store of the most 
effective weapons, whether poison gas or other, that can be 
obtained. For a very different reason those who cherish 
the desire of annexing territory will also feel bound to 
acquire the deadliest weapons of the age. You cannot draw 
a line and say that here invention ceases. 

Looking back, we can see that the old-fashioned people 
who refused to adopt a new invention invariably went to 
the wall. Such were those who refused to use gunpowder 
and stuck to the bow and arrow. ‘They either fell or had 
to change their armour, because gunpowder is a more 
terrible weapon than anything that comes from a bow- 
string. History shows it was the same all the way down. 
Whoever got the best and latest invention for sea warfare 
or land warfare got to be top. Nevertheless, we cannot go 
altogether by precedent, as new conditions have come up. 
There can be no nation which would not deprecate the 
rivalry in armaments which went on before the war. It 
was bad then, but it is suicidal now, when we have so mich 
less money to spend. ‘That is the matter-of-fact grounc¢ on 
which support will be given to President Harding’s mede ate 
declaration that the aim of the Conference will be to keep 
armaments within reasonable limits. It simply comes to this, 
that he is asking, in this phrase, that certain great nat ons 
should agree not to build against each other, as Germany ‘nd 
England built against each other before the Great V ar. 
President Harding is very well aware that there are Ameri rs 
who have expressed their approbation of the policy .at 
should make the United States the possessor of the lar: est 
navy in the world, and there are some in this country \ ho 
say that we have more territory to protect than the Americ: °s, 
more seas to police and more interests to defend. If ve 
take the British Empire and compare it with the Um <d 
States, it has the greater potentialities in every poss le 
way, but, as we have said, it would be suicidal to nurse 1 at 
kind of feeling. ‘The great sea powers—Great Britain, he 
United States, Japan, France and Italy—happen to belc og 
to the alliance, and can agree among themselves to limit 
their armaments. If this can be done, even for a time. it 
will be a very great aid towards the restoration of tiat 
international trade on which industry and consequent 
prosperity are built. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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most outstanding figures of to-day. He cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday on Wednesday, 
and in spite of this burden of years he is 
ilectually as vigorous as he was“in his youth. 
haps the only sign of eld lies in the rueful com- 
puison he draws between the England of to-day and 
England in which he was born. Almost up to now he 
has been a witness of material and moral progress radiating 
out in a thousand different directions, and he says that his 
life ends with “ material and moral chaos.” He recognises 
that the country and civilisation itself are menaced with 
ruin. We wish we could believe that this is only the 
pessimism associated with great age. History forbids 
such an explanation. There is a strange parallel to be 
drawn between the situation to-day and that which heralded 
the extinction of some of the older civilisations. It has 
been proved past dispute now that Greek literature and 
Greek art was not the beginning of this civilisation but 
the end of one that had gone before it. The light was that 
of a setting, not a rising, sun. ‘Therefore, the threat 
to Western progress cannot be dismissed by showing 
that the world never possessed so many capable and intellec- 
tual men as it does to-day. In the past it was the rich and 
learned races who lost the power to defend themselves 
and became the prey of those who were celebrated by 
Homer and other bards as the “ sackers of cities.” 


A R. FREDERIC HARRISON is surely one of the 


| T should be made plain, however, that these words are 
not written out of a belief that our present civilisation 
is doomed. They are rather in the nature of a warning. 
The future depends upon the effort made to meet it. In 
an interesting message to a contemporary, Mr. Harrison 
points out that ‘‘ nothing can save us but union, patriotism, 
industry, courage to surrender impossible hopes to face 
inevitable loss.” Looking at the situation coolly and 
calmly it can be seen that it has had its parallel before in 
the history of this country. Ours has been no primrose 
path to greatness, but a struggle all along the line and ever 
conducted most valiantly when the outlook seemed blackest. 
If we as a nation, leaders and followers alike, can rally 
with one mind to make the exertion and exercise the self- 
denial required by our difficulties, we shall surmount them 
victoriously and be all the better for the experience. 


ON Monday General Pershing, accompanied by twenty 

officers and four hundred and fifty men of other ranks 
who have come over from the Rhine for the purpose, 
paid one more honour to the Unknown Warrior who sleeps 
at Westminster Abbey. It was an act that, by bringing 
America into close accord with British sentiment, will do 
much still more strongly to cement the union between 
the two branches of Anglo-Saxons. The event also adds 
another illustration to the effect of a great idea. From its 
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first expression it has dominated the imagination, and 
tributes of all kinds from very diverse sources have been 
laid on the tomb of the nameless one who sleeps all un- 
conscious of the homage paid him. This is as it should 
be, because the honour is paid not really to any individual 
but to one who ®epresents a noble company of “the 
famous nations of the dead,” in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
great phrase. All those, and their number is many, who 
lost kith and kin on the wide and distant areas over which 
the battle raged recognise that in honouring this nameless 
one honour is paid to all the men whose bones lie scattered 
and unidentified in every region which the flood of war 
passed over. 


AMONG the proposals to provide work for the un- 
employed those are most deserving of support which 
will find work of a useful character. The proposal for 
putting them on to the work of excavating for the under- 
ground telephone cables, which are really wanted, is a 
case in point. Here the working of the scheme would 
prove of great public utility. There is no real economy 
in setting the unemployed to doing what is not needed. 
Another equally sensible suggestion made is that where 
it is convenient the unemployed men should be set to 
plant trees. Everyone knows how urgent it is that we 
should get to work on the production of timber trees. 
The Forestry Commission has already made an excellent 
start, and might get on much faster if the Government 
would advance some of the money set aside for relief to 
help the Commission to extend its programme of tree- 
planting. 
IN A NIGHT-SEASON. 

Cock, we have made of you a butt, 

A laughing-stock ; 

All day in folly of pride you strut 

The dictionary, a jest, a mock ; 

“ Coxcomb,” “ Cock-o’-the-walk ”’ and ‘‘ Cock-a-hoop "’ 

Down a long page the fleering phrases troop. 


But when the panther, night, 

On soft marauding feet glides up, 

And sleep takes flight ; 

When in the deep dark cup 

Brews wormwood, and we sup 

Without a light ; 

When memory has claws, 

Anticipation fangs, 

When panic overawes, 

And reason hangs 

By a crazy thread ; 

Then, on the ruthless rack of a soft bed, 

Long before night is dead, 

One word can re-light hope, through one sound flow 
. ‘* Cock-crow.”’ 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


Rivers of peace, green fields of sleep . . 


JITH every desire to help the small-holders of this 
country, we cannot help thinking that the special 
correspondent of the Times who wrote a severe criticism 
of the State holdings at Sutton Bridge had not looked into 
the matter with sufficient closeness. He has been guilty 
of inaccuracies that have given the Minister of Agriculture 
an opportunity for scathing correction. In several points 
of fact he is absolutely wrong. He says the house and 
buildings on each holding are reported to have cost £2,500 
to build. Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen shows that the 
most expensive cottage and buildings provided on any 
holding cost £1,323. The average cost of those com- 
pleted up to date is £1,150, and this includes drainage, 
water supply, fences, gates, overhead charges and deprecia- 
tion of plant. ‘This shows how dangerous it is to trust a 
report. The correspondent’s reference to the pig-sties 
as “‘ palatial buildings ” also lays him open to effective 
correction. The pig-sties did not cost £200 each, but two 
sets of sties for two holders, including sty, pen and fencing 
outside to form a yard, cost only £184. ‘The only vulner- 
able points in the reply of the Minister of Agriculture are 
the unusual arrangements by which a separate and increasing 
rent has to be paid for the fruit trees, and the rent of £5 
an acre, which is one to command the best land in Great 
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Britain. No doubt it will be hard for the small-holders 
to make it up in a year like the present. 


‘THE DUKE OF YORK, in cancelling his engagement to 

dine with the Cutlers of Sheffield, has followed the 
example of the'King. He puts his Mason for doing so 
very simply and clearly: “I feel it would not be right 
for me to be present at a banquet while so many workless 
people are compelled to go hungry.” The feast has been 
given up for the year, although the arrangements had been 
practically completed before the Duke’s letter was received. 
There is precedent to be found in the past for this action. 
From 180g to 1811 inclusive it was omitted owing to trade 
depression. For other reasons the dinner has been put 
off several times since its establishment. 


[ N this connection it should be noted that Sheffield has 

set a good example in the way of attempting to secure 
a reduction of retail prices. ‘The traders’ associations of 
the city have received a letter from the Lord Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee pointing out that the retail prices 
of food and clothing in Sheffield have not been reduced 
in anything like the same proportion as wholesale prices. 
The traders in question are told that they are not acting 
to their own advantage and are doing a direct injury to 
the community ‘“‘ because the maintenance of unduly high 
prices is a serious check on the revival of industry.” As 
the trades unions, whether economically or uneconomically 
does not matter as far as the argument goes, have stuck 
to their claim that wages should rise or fall in correspondence 
with the standard of living, it follows that the only way 
to enable the industries of Sheffield to regain prosperity 
is by a reduction of cost. This can be achieved by the 
men consenting either to accept a smaller wage or do more 
work for the wage they are getting. We are sure that a 
majority of employers would vastly prefer the second of 
these alternatives. 


HIS is Dairy Show Week, and a splendid show it is ! 
The number of entries exceeds that of any previous 
year, and the organisers of this exhibition seem to have an 
inexhaustible capacity for introducing new and interesting 
features. One of the most significant this year is the 
battle of pigs. Which is the best for bacon—one of the old 
favourites or one of the new breeds? We say “ new 
breeds ” with no intention of hurting the feelings of those 
who consider them old breeds with a new Herd Book. 
The question has not been answered as we write, but the 
answer was begun six weeks ago when the pigs sent to 
compete for the prize were slaughtered and cured so that 
at the Dairy Show awards should be given for the best 
bacon produced. ‘That is only one of many changes that 
concern the town as well as the country ; but people from 
the latter are inclined to dominate the scene this week. 
The good weather and the tractor plough between them 
have got the autumn tillage well forward so that the squire 
and his tenant, the master and the master’s men all have 
leisure, and, in spite of heavy railway fares, low prices and 
falling wages, they have come up to town in unusually 
large numbers, and their sun-tanned faces are as welcome 
a sight as ever. 


PROFESSOR PICKERING of Harvard University is 

in some measure answerable for the exceptional interest 
that was shown in the eclipse of the moon on Sunday 
night. A contributory cause was, no doubt, the absolute 
beauty of the October evening. ‘There was a little halo 
round the moon and thin grey clouds passing slowly 
between it and the observer, but nothing to interfere with 
a view of an astronomical movement that always has been 
and always will be interesting to the populace of this planet. 
It was felt when the inhabitants of the moon were believed 
to be a man with his bush and dog, and still more keenly 
when the American professor supplied grounds for the 
belief that the moon may be populated even as the earth 
is. There seems to be no doubt, at any rate, that what 
we may call the “dry cinder” theory has gone out of 
favour, and science is inclined to think that Professor 
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Pickering may be right in his speculation that certain 
changes in the appearance of the moon are due to the growth 
of vegetation. The theory still lacks complete confirm: - 
tion, but it is interesting to those who look up, as countle: s 
generations of their forefathers have looked, to the far 
face of the moon. 


- 


HERE was a pleasantly sentimental interest in la 
Saturday’s Rugby football match between Blackhea: 
and Bradford, two clubs that had not met for five-an: - 
twenty years. It revived memories of the great days «f 
Rugby in the North. The names of Rawson, Robertshe y 
and Bonsor, Hickson and Toothill still sound menaci: ¢ 
and ominous in Southern ears. Since the days of the:e 
heroes the Rugby game has had much to contend agair t 
in the North in the shape of Northern Union foott || 
and the ever increasing popularity of Association. Theve 
are two Association League teams in Bradford alone. 
Flourishing as the game now is and interesting as are t! 
matches between the London teams and those of the West 
and the Midlands, it has lost a definite and, as it seemeil, 
irreplaceable something in the old battles between the 
North and the South. There is a thrilling antagonism 
between those two points of the compass for which there 
is no substitute. Bradford’s visit to Blackheath was, 
therefore, all the more welcome. The visitors did not win. 
In fact, they lost by a fairly large margin to a side which 
positively bristled with international players; but they 
made a stout-hearted fight of it and revived a stirring 
tradition. 


~ 
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THE COUNTY CALL. 
When the wind brings the sea to the heather, 
And the heather up to the wheat, 
The old shires whisper together 
Where the ancient boundaries meet ; 
From salty sedge to whitening hedge, 
Over and through it all, 
Forest and moorland, fen and foreland 
Answer the county call. 


There’s a voice in the wheat and barley, 
And the gorsy moorland gleams ; 

The old church spires hold parley, 
And their windows glow with dreams: 

When England’s sires, the wise old shires, 
Meet in the Council Hall, 

Bells of Apostles singing like throstles 
Echo the county call. 


When the wind blows the sea to the heather, 
And up to the stirring corn. 

The old shires speaking together 
Awaken the county born. 

All who have birthright, all who have earthright, 
All who have lived at all, 

Under or over the scented clover 


Answer the county call! 
PauL HERRING. 


“THE appearance of a biography of Sir E. T. Cok 

will recall attention to that curious chapter in journalis 
—the history of the Pall Mall Gazette—the paper in whi 
Cook did his best editorial work. Originally planned | 
a publisher and called the Pall Mall Gazette after the famoi 
imaginary journal which Thackeray invented and named . 
a newspaper “ written by gentlemen for gentlemen,” it h: 
a most fastidious and accomplished editor in the person « ! 
Frederick Greenwood, who, in the publishing office «¢ 
Smith and Elder, had seen a great deal of Thackera’. 
Greenwood went out on a point of honour—in oth: 
words, because the new proprietor, Mr. Yates Thomso: , 
was on the other side of politics. Greenwood wis 
followed by Mr. John Morley, as he was then, who ha | 
done much good work for Conservative journals not on.y 
in the Pall Mail but in the old Saturday Review. At on2 
time he wrote two articles for each issue of the latte’. 
Morley gave way to W. T. Stead, who was less literary than 
his predecessors, but much more alive to the change taking 
place in the journalism of his time. It was enough to 
make old English editors turn in their graves when he 
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printed the “‘Modern Babylon” and found room for what 
was then a terrible innovation—the American interview. It 
was to Stead that Sir Edward Cook succeeded and a very 
good editor he made, although his popularity was not so 
great as it might have been owing to a certain asperity of 
temper. Further, the Pall Mall was correct and good in 
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its day, but it had not the light and play of literature that 
followed wherever Frederick Greenwood went. When 
Cook’s day passed as editor of the Pall Mall Sir George 
Newnes built him a new shelter in the Westminster, under 
whose green shade he disported until he was translated 
to the Daily News. 





PARTRIDGES at THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD 


By Max Baker. 


F HE reputation of Lord Ashburton’s shoot, The Grange, 
Alresford, Hants, stands high, for the land is highly 
favoured for the pursuit of both husbandry and sport. 
Lying on the chalk formation, it consists mainly of 
rolling uplands, with never a ditch or watercourse, 

xcept in the valley where the spring-fed Itchen runs fast 
id clear. Its surface soil is light, friable loam, plentifully 
sprinkled with flint, readily absorbing the heaviest rains 
id yet preserving sufficient moisture below to feed plant 
rowth during prolonged drought. To its natural suitability 
game land, equalled only by that of the best areas in 
ast Anglia, must be added its freedom from those chilling 

‘isterly winds which are so sore a trial in the counties 

civing them straight from the sea; therefore, all told, there 
good reason to regard the area under consideration as 
‘remely fitted for game. - 

To try to add to the fame of this estate would be super- 
ous indeed. While the war lasted the owner busied himself 
ith things that mattered more than sport. He spared no 

cfiort to increase the high standard of crop production for which 

tie estate had always been noted, but the attention devoted to 
came necessarily suffered in consequence. 

No tree belts and other features, such as are so plentiful 
in Norfolk, mark it as an estate specialised for shooting. ‘The 
sheep population would no doubt appreciate this kind of shelter 
had the idea been carried out a generation ago, but the absence 
here of any such tree growths suggests that their prime purpose 
elsewhere has been agricultural and that shooting only made 
use of them and extended them afterwards. ‘Though this 


estate is famed for its partridges there is no attempt to specialise 
on that bird. Conditions are very favourable for pheasants, 
and though no rearing is done the total bagged oftentimes—in 
fact, usually—exceeds that of partridges. If partridges alone 
were considered, both rabbits and pheasants would be shown 
less favour than at present. 

In the public eye this shoot is particularly associated with 
the bag of 1,458 partridges which was made on November 4th, 
1897, this having remained the record till it was beaten eight 
years later at Holkham. Such bags are valuable in that they 
set up a standard, but they do not necessarily imply more than 
a special effort in presence of a reasonably good stock, not 
always the best over a term of years, for so many other things 
come in. The true merit of a shoot is better expressed by 
the continuous supply of birds in good seasons and bad—in 
fact, the days per season, ordinary in every particular, which 
yield first-class bags. Here, The Grange stands very high 
indeed, and, altered conditions notwithstanding, there is no reason 
why its future should not equal, and maybe improve upon, 
the proud records of its past. 

Marlow, the curator of its past fortunes, died during the 
war, and another head-keeper reigns in his stead. ‘This and 
other circumstances divide the future from the past in the most 
absolute manner. Marlow had fewer difficulties to contend 
against than his present-day successor. Lord Ashburton 
himself formerly farmed the immense area comprised in this 
estate, and although he farmed the land to the greatest advantage 
in an agricultural sense, care and prevision were naturally 
bestowed on the arrangement of the crops and the sequence 
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NICE SHOOTING. 


of their harvesting in the interests of the by-product. To-day 
the farms are let, the tenants in every case having been conceded 
full rights over the ground game, and they lie under no obliga- 
tion, implied or otherwise, to show exceptional favour to the 
winged varieties. Judging by the number of rabbits which 
everywhere abound, they apparently like this rodent very much, 
though hares are “ better looked after.” The shoot is not, 
and never has been, heavily staffed with keepers ; in fact, the 
eight beats into which it is divided have their fixed complement 
of one keeper each, in nearly every instance without an assistant. 
The average area of each beat is approximately 1,500 acres, 
a proof that an immense space can be guarded by one man, 
provided no rearing is done and the entire scheme is properly 
co-ordinated. 

During the war the owner turned the remnant of his keeper- 
ing staff over to farm duties for the bulk of their time. Had 
game and vermin problems been as well understood in the 
early years of the war as they were later a very different policy 
would have been encouraged from above; but that is an old 


story, and it was not until the submarine menace became acute 
that the country was compelled to realise how we had squandered 
a valuable source of food supply, in the process allowing rats 
and other vermin to overrun the land, to the damage of garnered 
grain and the destruction of poultry. Though the lesson was 
supposed to have been driven right home by bitter experience, 
we find that, bar the Rat Act, shooting is still regarded as the 
sole motive, and as offering the sole reward, for the labour 
incidental to the preservation of game. 

For a couple of years after the death of the great Marlow 
no successor was appointed, the various beats being, as far as 
possible, run. as self-contained units—that is if the care bestowed 
on them merits such a description. Hostilities having ceased | 
and the general reorganisation being begun, the problem of 
appointing a successor was taken in hand, the choice falling 
upon Hipgrave, who had just been demobilised and was recom- 
mended to Lord Ashburton’s notice by Colonel Alfred Gilbey, 
who had given up preserving. ‘These personal details are ad- 
missible in referring to a historical shoot, so there is point in 
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LINE OF BEATERS AT THE END OF A DRIVE. 


going further, to the extent of mentioning that Hipgrave’s 
enthusiasm is all for partridges, and his principal recommendation 
to the new office was that he had produced a very high standard 
of result from a relatively small acreage not previously recog- 
nised as capable of carrying a big stock. 

THE WAR ON RATS AND VERMIN. 


When, two years ago, the new era began the condition of 
affairs was mildly startling. ‘The rat population was estimated 
at a figure one would hardly care to mention: for when ricks 
were threshed hundreds were killed. Even so, the immediate 
preoccupation was to decide forthwith the plan of campaign 
to be adopted for driving. Some say you can only attain success 
by processes of trial and error spread over years, others that 
the fundamental principles are as absolute as in any other 
science and can be applied off-hand to any particular terrain. 
Probably the truth lies between the two contentions, individual 
qualifications giving the bias either way. Fortunately for 
Hipgrave, his mentality favours the application of ascertained 
rule to the solution of practical problems ; anyhow, he success- 
fully emerged from the ordeal imposed. 

In the succeeding winter the war against vermin began 
in earnest. Enough was known to show that every species 
of vermin had made good use of the opportunities provided 
by the war. In Marlow’s time trapping had mostly been con- 
ducted in the runs when these became apparent, but much more 
radical measures were now necessary. Sites had been selected 
for no less than 500 tunnel traps, so that no time was lost in 
forming the requisite mounds and banks. But before these 
could cope with the task that lay before them comprehensive 
poisoning was necessary to bring the rat population within 
controllable dimensions. The routine adopted was to divide 
each beat into two sections, and on the appointed day to lay 
a teaspoonful of blended meal, syrup and aniseed in every hole, 
including, of course, the plentiful rabbit earths. Where the 
consumption of the meal proved that rats were present the 
dose was repeated on the following day. Then after a day’s 
interval the same mixture, together with added arsenic, was 
administered. The programme, which thus occupied four 
days, was repeated during the following week in respect to the 
remaining halves of each beat. A month later the whole was 
done over again, the tunnel traps being then judged competent 
to deal with survivors, fresh immigrants and the various other 
vermin species which cannot resist the lure of a covered way. 
Thezestate has now had two such annual dressings, but as it 
has become 
a species of 
vacuum, it 
must be ever 
ready to deal 
with arrivals 
from less 
carefully 
tended —_ad- 
joining lands. 

Immense 
numbers — of 
other vermin 
have been 
taken, the 
park alone 
having 
yielded fifty- 
two stoats 
last year, with 
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THE HEAD KEEPER INSTRUCTS THE BEATERS. 


nearly as many this, the trouble being the emigration forced upon 
the young ones by their astute parents. 
SOME HATCHING STATISTICS. 

These efforts brought the estate into a reasonable condition 
of control for the 1920 breeding season, the record of nests 
and eggs successfully hatched equalling the pre-war average ; 
but, as everybody knows, the wet weather which set in with the 
opening of July played sad havoc with the remarkably favourable 
early prospects. The present year’s breeding season was 
threatened at the start by the appearance on certain beats of 
a disease which caused birds in the best of health to wither 
away and die, autopsy showing the trouble to be intestinal. 
But the early arrival of soft, genial weather, the prolific growth 
of herbage, and other related effects soon imparted a rosy com- 
plexion to prospects in general. This, then, is the digest of 
the present year’s nesting operations : 

Beat, Nests found. Eqgs hatched off 

Chilton aps ae ae — 104 or 1,453 

Dunridge .. 6% aie i 78 sik 1,059 

Stoke bs aN = 7% bs 925 

Abbotstone - an = 102 <e 1,280 

Itchen Down h - ‘- 104 a 1,338 

New House XC ie a 62 - 805 


Swarranton 908 eh i 57 oe 786 
Totford Ks 6 me o¥ 64 503 839 


TOTAL a ie oe 642 a% 8,485 
Since everybody is agreed that, owing to the early growth 
in the hedge bottoms, less than the usual proportion of nests 
was found, the true total may be estimated as 50 per cent. in 
excess of the above figures. Particularly striking is the evenness 
of the results on the various beats, an equality which would 
be still more marked if pheasants were included in the reckoning. 
Taking the acreage into account, there is no evidence in the above 
table of heavy stocking, supposing such to be possible. More 
conspicuous is the impression of genial, highly favoured lend, 
cultivated to the highest advantage and, therefore, carrying an 
abundant stock of the bird beloved by all farmers alike. 
Pheasants likewise thrive under the conditions presented, so 
that there is no need to do morc for either species than assure 
them a reasonable measure of protection from the hidden 
enemies which are, in the main, as hurtful to the farmer as to 
the game. The balance maintained is wholly favourable to 
the food supplies of the country, the corn being protected 
from the ravages both of rats and of insects, while the game 
which performs one of these services, yields its own quota ot 
delicate food. 
Our thanks 
are due tc 
Lord Ash- 
burton for 
enabling us 
to examine 
and _ record 
the processes 
of this valu- 
able contribu- 
tion to the 
task of recon- 
struction. 
The accom- 
plishment _ is 
one which will 
repay theclos- 
est scrutiny, 
for it clearly 
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the unwisdom of allowing game preservation to be neglected 
when its material rewards are so great and relatively so easily 
gained. The uncommercial reward, enjoyment of magnificent 
sport, is sufficiently emphasised by our illustrations to need 
no detailed description in an account which has concentrated 
on the constructive processes. Suffice to say that the weather 
was extremely hot, and that the absence of roots caused the 
ample supply of birds to flock to the hedges, so making them 
exceedingly difficult to get over the guns. Nevertheless and 
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notwithstanding, the following bag was obtained on the opening 
days of the driving season by a party of five guns : 


Partridges. Pheas- Hares. Rab its, Total 


ants, et. 

Oc*. 4th.—Dunridge .. és 753 39 18 5 815 
», 5th.—New House : 257 58 13 4 392 
», 6th.—Abbotstone 336 59 3 8 406 
» 7th.—Itchen Down 324 98 10 2 434 

1,670 254 44 19 1,987 





A GREAT LONDON ESTATE 


\iary Davies and the Manor of Ebury, by Chas. T. Gatty, F.S.A. 

2 vols. (Cassell.) 

% R. GATTY’S theme is the history of a small country 
manor during the period when it began to be influenced 
by urbanism. ‘Taken from the auctioneer’s and 

i house-agent’s standpoint, brevity would alone have 
saved the theme from dulness. Mr. Gatty has 

cded it a wholly different treatment, and there is not a dull 

in the two volumes. They are full of human personality 
passion. They offer a series of canvases on which men and 
sien, old and young, good and bad, able and foolish, exhibit 
ur minds and bodies, with a vividness quite Hogarthian, 

i field and stream, street and garden, farmhouse and stately 

sion. Here we have, to the life, “Ould Awdeley,” the 

er moneylender, Mary Davies, the heiress, Sir ‘Thomas 

venor, the good and able baronet, Ludovick Fenwick, 

scheming priest, Thomas Colepeper,-the irrepressible 

hbuckler. The tale unfolds itself with alternate tragedy 

comedy. But verity reigns. Mr. Gatty’s careful research 
a: | intelligent use of his hard won material has enabled him to 
sip tradition of its loose imaginings and establish the truth as 
to the London estate which has been the chief item in making 
the Cheshire Grosvenors Dukes of Westminster. The story 
begins and ends with Westminster ownership, that of abbots 
till 1536, and that of marquesses or dukes since 1831. 

The Abbey of Westminster was greatly favoured and richly 
endowed by Edward the Confessor, and among the lands that 
came to it was the manor of Eia, lying a mile or more west of the 
Abbey, with the Thames as its southern boundary, but stretching 
north up to the road from London to Bath, now Oxford Street. 
The Tybourne and the Westbourne completed its enclosure 
but are no longer landmarks : 

The road and river have not changed, but the streams have altered 

their aspect, and here and there their route, while most of their 

contents have been tapped by the great drainage schemes of modern 


London. Like the generations who played by these brooks when 
they babbled through green fields they are gone underground. 


Green fields were still the characteristic of the 1,000 acres of the 
Eia Manor when the Dissolution of the Monasteries transferred 
it to the Crown. Its most important section was the farm and 
sub-manor of Ebury, of which the homestead stood close to the 
southern end of Victoria Station. “ John Noreys ffermour ”’ 
wes tenant when Edward IV was King, and so was Richard 
Whasshe when Henry VIII came into possession. Mr. Gatty 
calls him an ‘‘ honest cultivator,” but ranks his successors as 
“Court menials.” The erection of Whitehall and St. James’s 
into Royal palaces brought the lands west of them into occasional 
request for the suburban mansions of men who belonged to 
Court and society. The Tudor sovereigns gave sufficiently 
long leases to such men as Lord Knyvet, Warden of the Mint, 
to make considerable profits ; although we hear little of house 
building on the Ebury Manor until James I parted with the 
fee simple in 1623, in which year Sir William Blake built, on a 
leasehold half acre, ‘‘ a faire house,” which saw many changes 
and rebuildings before it became the Buckingham Palace of the 
present day. 

From the first freeholder the manor of Ebury passed by 
purchase in 1626 to Hugh Awdeley. John Awdeley, a City 
mercer, married the daughter of another City mercer, and their 
second son, Hugh, was called to the Bar in 1611. He became 
en official of the Court of Wards, and was thus in a good position 
to use his business acumen and legal knowledge in estimating 
the nature of the security and the prospect of repayment which 
could be offered by needy property owners—a_ particularly 
large class in the times of the Civil Wars and the Common- 
vealth. ‘To this line of business he gave his best attention and 
owed his large fortune, but Mr. Gatty produces evidence to show 
‘hat he was not quite such a wily and heartless Shylock as 
‘radition has painted him. As he grew old the question of how 
o make money was supplemented by that of how to leave it. 


There were frequent changes in the future apportionment 
between the descendants of his sisters, and it was only in 
1662, and a few months before Awdeley’s death, that Ebury 
manor was finally left to Alexander Davies, his great nephew, 
and clerk. 

Alexander Davies shared his great-uncle’s predilection for 
money making, but was a bit of a plunger. The housing 
question, so far as it affected the rich, was prominent at the 
Restoration, but the Ebury Manor lands were still a little remote 
for immediate development. So he acquired the river frontage 
property east of it, called Milbank, and began building operations. 
He over-estimated the value of his inheritance, especially in 
the way of cash. He borrowed freely and all was outgoings 
with no incomings when the Plague carried him off in 1665. 
He left a widow of twenty-one years and a daughter of seven 
months, and the former was put to it to restore the financial 
equilibrum even after she strengthened her position by re- 
marriage with John Tregonwell, a Dorset Squire and Member 
of Parliament. But these two put a brave face on the matter, 
living in the great house on Milbank that Alexander Davies, 
had designed for himself, and keeping their coach and six, 
in which Mary, the infant heiress, might be seen taking her 
airings. She was an asset well worth such expensive advertise- 
ment, for before she was eight years old she was bought and sold 
for £5,000. The purchaser was Lord Berkeley of Stratton— 
builder of the fine mansion which preceded the present Devon- 
shire House—who gave this sum to the ‘Tregonwells in 1672 to 
obtain her in marriage for his son Charles, when she was twelve. 
He was then to settle “ £3,000 per ann: in land” upon his son. 
But when the time came he found himself unable to fulfil his 
part of the bargain and suggested the return of the £5,000 with 
interest. ‘This was agreed to, but as the money had been spent 
on the necessities of the estate a bridegroom must be found willing 
to make up the deficit, and he appeared in the person of Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor. Succeeding to the Cheshire estates of his 
grandfather in 1664 at the age of nine, he completed his education 
in Italy and returned home in 1674 “ well-bred, well-educated 
and well-endowed,” determined to replace the old Hall of his 
ancestors with a fine new house in the full Late Renaissance 
manner. We know it from the plates of Colin Campbell and 
of Kip, and much of its substance lies buried beneath the 
mock medizval trappings of pesudo-Gothic nineteenth century 
architects (see Country Lire, Vol. xLvul, page 724). Marrying 
Mary Davies in 1777, he left her with her mother till she was 
fifteen, and then took her down to Cheshire as mistress of Eaton. 
In the years that followed sons and daughters were born to 
them. Certainly to within a short time before Sir ‘Thomas’s 
death in 1700 all things appear to have gone happily and smoothly 
with the pair on both Dee and Thames sides. But a cloud had 
arisen when Lady Grosvenor entered the Catholic Church. 
Sir Thomas, though a Tory and a friend of the Stuarts, was a 
determined Anglican, and, despite his wife’s conversion, was not 
an object of suspicion when Catholic James was supplanted 
by Protestant William. But this religious difference and a 
degree of mental instability which his wife began to develop 
must have cast a shadow over his later days. His death certainly 
ended her happiness. With an eldest son only eleven years of 
age and a mother who had no influence over her, Dame Mary 
a rich widow of thirty-five, weak yet perverse in will—fell into 
the masterful clutches of Ludovick Fenwick, a priest of Rome, 
determined to use her for the benefit of himself, his family 
and his church. Mr. Gatty gives a careful and lengthy, yet 
vivid and engaging, narrative of the journeyings in Italy and 
France, and of the doings on June 17th, 1701, at night, 
when in a bedroom of a Paris hotel (where she admittedly 
lay sick and dosed with emetics and laudanum) the widow 
is said to have been married to Edward Fenwick, brother 
to the priest who, if he performed the ceremony, did so in 
lay dress, acted without licence, in defiance of the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, and took care that the lady should be 
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surrounded by none but his own creatures. Escaping to England 
Dame Mary declared : 


As to the main point of the pretended marriage, I positively deny 
it, and so will swear, and shall never own such a thing, it being 
absolutely false; for I never saw book, or heard marriage words, 
nor said any. 
But the Fenwicks tried hard to maintain their advantage. The 
tenants on the Ebury estate were ordered by Edward to pay 
their rents to him or suffer ejectment, and various Courts of 
Justice were long occupied in trying and deciding on all the 
aspects of the case. It was not till February, 1705, that the final 
sentence freeing Dame Mary was delivered. The proceedings 
were diversified by the sudden appearance of another claimant— 
“a character so fantastic that one is led to believe that Cervantes 
originated the man, and Dickens the name.” Colonel Thomas 
Colepeper had simmered in hot water most of his life owing 
to his hot temper, intemperate acts and wild claims. But he 
was well born and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
a widower of sixty-four when the Grosvenor-Fenwick case 
became the talk of the town, and his disordered imaginings 
made him believe that he had been married to Dame Mary 
previously to her setting out abroad. He wrote out— 


petitions to the King, the House of Commons, the Lord Chancellor, 
etc., for assistance to recover his wife, the widow of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, from the hands of her enemies. 


With all this happening close upon her real husband’s death, 
what innumerable tragi-comedies might have fallen to the lot 
of the Lady of the Manor of Ebury had her mental condition 
not led to her complete seclusion? She lived till 1730, and 
even before her death much had been done to develop her estate. 
The ‘ Grosvenor Buildings,” including Grosvenor Square, 
were so forward in 1725 that articles of agreement were then 
drawn up between Sir Richard Grosvenor and “ John Nost ” 
(Van Nost senr.), the sculptor, wherein the latter covenanted to— 
make fix place and set. up the statue of his present 
Majesty King George on Horseback in Lead and Gilt, and also a 
Stone pedistall for the same to be placed upon. 
And on such pedestal it was duly placed and for long 
stood in the centre of the earliest of the many squares 
and streets that now cover the entire area of the Ebury 
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Manor, of which one of the most interesting of the surviving 
Georgian homes is described and illustrated. (page 514) in 
this issue. H. Avray TIPPING. 


SOME INTERESTING REPRINTS. 

AT a time when so much reading is done from circulating libraries :t 
is well worth while to note some of the books that have made good their 
title to a place on one’s private bookshelf. Mr. Kenneth Grahame s 
works are examples of what is meant. He is one of the few authors who 
have written too little, and he is also one of the few who have achieve j 
an exceptionally good prose style. It is at once rich, spirited and aler:. 
Children and their elders will read his books with equal avidity ani 
pleasure. From the Bodley Head there have just been issued new editior s 
of The Golden Age and The Headswoman in perfect format and with goc i 
illustrations. Edward Arnold and Co. have just finished a fine editioa 
of Thomas Smith’s Diary of a Huntsman. This is a very intima‘e 
book of sport. It was originally written as a help to the author’s owa 
memory, and, therefore, it has no fine writing or “ wool” of any kind 
to distract the reader. Reading this book on a winter night one can 
almost hear the voice of the great M.F.H.as he gossips discursive! , 
and also very much to the point, on the niceties of hunting. Very 
different, but excellent of its kind, is The Roadmender, by Micha: 
Fairless, ‘of which Duckworth has just issued a most interesting edition. 
The book has run to many editions, but never has it been so properly 
illustrated as by Mr. Taylor, who must have roamed the neighbourhood 
of Ashurst well before he even got so far as selecting the subjects of his 
pictures. Michael Fairless wrote much of the book at a farmhouse at 
Mock Bridge on the Adur, near Henfield, “‘ looking over the pasture 
bright with buttercups where the cattle feed.” It is, of course, 
religious in tone, but religious in a way that must command the 
sympathy even of those who stand without the fold. It was bone of 
her bone. She came into the world with it and had not the tempera- 
ment to be easily disturbed by the doubts and discoveries of a question- 
ing period. She believed in that simple Christianity whose motto for 
practice may be found in the words: “‘ And now abideth Faith, Hope, 
Charity ; these three, but the greatest of these is Charity.” 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Sir Edward Cook, K.B.E., by J. Saxon Mills. (Constable, 16s.) 
The Leisure of an Egyptian Official, by Lord Edward Cecil. (Hodder 

and Stoughton, 15s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Story of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, by C. L. Kingsford. 

(Country Lire Library, 12s. 6d.) 
The Tiger in the House, by Carl Van Vechten. (Heinemann, 25s.) 
Parodies Regained, by ‘‘ Evoe.’’. (Methuen, 5s.) 
Garden Wisdom, by Stephen Gwynn. (Fisher Unwin, 63.) 





ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE LONDON FOURSOMES. 

HE London Foursomes Tournament at Walton Heath 

last week was a very pleasant function. The weather 

was perfect, the course in wonderfully good order, 

considering the weather it has had to endure, the matches 

full of interest, and two fine golfers, Mr. Holderness and 
Mr. Noel Layton, won, as was only right and proper on their own 
course. The golf was brilliant in patches rather than very steady 
or very sound. No doubt, the hardness of the ground had 
something to do with it. There is, theoretically, plenty of 
room at Walton Heath, but when the players drive a very long 
way just a little unkind kick will take the ball into the heather, 
and the heather at Walton can be terrible stuff. It was very easy 
to get frightened of it and when people get frightened their powers 
of hooking and slicing become miraculously increased. Conse- 
quently, although there was very little wind, it was not at all 
uncommon to see one ‘‘ tiger’’ in the right-hand jungle and one 
in the left. Certainly some of the driving was very long. Let 
me give just two instances. The third hole measures, I think, 
28oyds. from tee to flag, and Mr. Mellin on one occasion over- 
drove the green. How long the eleventh hole is I do not know, 
but I fancy it is decidedly longer than the third, and in the semi- 
final Mr. Layton drove on to the edge of the green. The ground 
runs rather down hill, but still it was a prodigious effort. Given 
players who can drive these inhuman distances and do not 
always drive straight, it is not difficult to understand that they 
sometimes get to some very funny places. 

In such conditions there was a great deal to be said for a pair 
one of whom could do the big hitting and the other the ‘‘ donkey 
work.’’ It struck me that the best balanced pair from this point 
of view was: hat of Mid-Surrey, Mr. Douglas Grant and Mr. 
Sidney Fry. Mr. Grant can do all the hitting that anybody 
can want, while Mr. Fry is the ideal second string, steady, accurate 
and quite long enough, a great putter, and a golfer who “ plays 
to the score’’ and is quick to profit by the adv ersary’s mistake. 
And yet, curiously enough, it was this ideal pair who hurled 
away a match when it seemed to be safely won. They were 
three up with six to play against Walton Heath and had their 
edversaries badly shaken. Then Mr. Layton holed a most 


gallant putt for a three at the fourteenth hole, and the whole 
game underwent a melodramatic change. Nothing went right 
for Mid-Surrey after that. At one hole they went into the heathe 

and got out so much too well that they plunged into it again 
on the other side of the course. At another they essayed a short 
cut to the green out of the rough, which would have won them 
the hole, were just trapped again and lost the hole instead. 
They ended in a perfect blaze of heather at the seventeenih, 
for it took them four shots to get out of it. Meanwhile t'e 
Walton pair, their once drooping tails now waving high in the ar, 
played well and confidently and snatched a really wonderful w ». 

Mr. Mellin and Mr. Hooman of Addington, who have now 
for two years in succession reached the final, never seemed qu te 
to ‘‘ get going.’’ They are, individually, such very strong play rs 
that they can make plenty of mistakes and yet win most of thir 
matches, but they were not really at their best by any mea.s, 
and in the final they played downright badly: though I ought io 
add that Walton Heath played well. One very astute onlooker, 
who knows both their-games intimately, said to me that t! cy 
‘ tried to play too well,’’ and the criticism seemed a sound 0. ¢. 
If they could have taken not quite so much pains they wo 'd 
probably have done themselves fuller justice. 

One or two players decidedly enhanced their reputations ; in 
particular, Flight-Lieutenant Hayward of Brent Valley, > r. 
A. G. Pearson of Sunningdale and Mr. MacCallum of Sonnivg. 
Mr. Hayward, I think, played, round in and round out, the brst 
golf in the tournament. He has rather an artificial style, with 
a curious action of the elbows in addressing the ball, that \ as 
irreverently likened to that of a pump handle, but he has he 
essential virtues ; he stands up to the ball and hits it stron ly 
and straight, and that with apparently very little effort. Wh 1- 
ever I saw him he was going right down the middle of the course 
and all his adversaries conceived a most wholesome respect ior 
him. So did Mr. Pearson’s adversaries, and I can here speak 
personally as a victim. He stands very still on his feet, keeps 
his left arm straight and the club well under control and |Jiits 
the ball a decisive blow. His putting, too, against poor unforiu- 
nate Woking was deadly. The face of Mr. Pearson’s club is 
markedly turned towards the heavens at the top of his swing, 
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and it makes him a little apprehensive of a hook, but this was 
his only weakness. 

Mr. MacCallum is a very interesting player because he is so 
absurdly young—not quite eighteen, I believe. No doubt he 
learned a great deal from watching Abe Mitchell at Sonning, 
and not even Mitchell himself could hit more whole heartedly 
at the ball. Atthe moment Mr. MacCallum hits too hard and he 
has the dangerous habit of going out for a hook with all his tee 
shots, but that is part of the exuberance of youth ;» he has the 
gist of the matter in him; his iron shots are well and crisply 
struck and, though he has, naturally, much yet to learn, he has 
‘ery great possibilities. 


THE LOSS OF AN OLD FRIEND AT 
HOYLAKE. 


Everybody who knows Hoylake 
sust have been very sorry to read of 
e death of that old friend and institu- 
mn of the Royal Liverpool Club, Smith, 
> steward. He apparently had some 
rm of seizure when on a walk across 
e sands to Hillbre and was caught by 
e tide. I hope it is not disrespectful 
write of him simply as Smith, without 
‘“Mr.”’ It seems the natural and 
ndly thing to do. He had been 
ward of the Royal Liverpool Club for 
ity-six years and enjoyed all the 
vileges that appertained to his long 
vice. If one could have imagined 
un transported elsewhere, he might not 
been quite so perfect a steward, 
it Hoylake he had by his force of 
acter made a niche for himself into 
h he seemed to fit exactly. A 
or’s welcome to Hoylake never 
ned quite complete till he had been 
ted by Smith and told the golfing 
vs of the day. He was a sturdy 
vlake patriot, proud of everything to 
, with the links, including the wind. I 
;_ member, on the day before the Oxford 
».d Cambridge match last spring, saying 
i» him that I thought it was so windy 
that I should not play, and the genial 
nm with which he replied that they 
‘only called this a light breeze at Hoy- 
lake.”’ The lunches at the Club, more 
especially the potted shrimps and the 
Cheshire cheeses, have, of course, been | 
written of over and over again. There 
used to be a legend that Smith alone 
knew the secret of some wonderful cache 
whence came those wonderful cheeses. 
Whether it was true I do not know, 
but I think he liked to encourage a 
little friendly mystery on the subiect. 
He was, as I said, one of the institutions 
of a club rich in institutions and _ tradi- 
tions, and it is difficult to think of Hoy- 
lake without him. 


DUNCAN AND MITCHELL HOME 
AGAIN. 


We shall soon be welcoming Duncan 
and Mitchell, for they have finished their 
American tour and are now on their 
homeward voyage. Wecan hardly sound 
the trumpets and beat the drums _ for 
them as conquering heroes, because in 
the American Championship they failed ; 
but they have played very well, for all 
that. They have been travelling hard 
and playing four-ball matches against all 
sorts of strong combinations on courses 
that they did not know, and their total 
record stands at 51 wins, 17 losses, and 
4 halved matches. They are so good 
that whenever we saw that they had 
lost a match, it made much more 
impression on us than a victory; but 
now that we have their record as a 
whole, we can more justly appreciate 
what they did. Their best achievements 
were against Barnes and Hutchison, the 
Open Champions of America and Great Britain respectively. They 
met them three times and beat them three times, a fact which, as 
Mr. Pecksniff would say, ‘‘ is likewise very soothing.” One 
notable fact was the good form shown by the American amateurs 
against the invaders. They were certainly beaten once by an 
amateur pair, Mr. Travers and Mr. Max Marston, and several of 
their defeats were at the hands of a combination of amateur and 
professional. In their last match they were chased to the last 
gasp by Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Guilford. This might have sur- 
prised us more if we had not by personal experience this summer 
discovered how very good the American amateurs are. 
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MR. J. L. C. JENKINS. 

Mr. Ambrose has caught very happily a most characteristic 
attitude of the Amateur Champion of tory. If the picture was 
of almost any other plaver, I should say that he was wondering 
how he should play his next shot, but Mr. Jenkins is a verv 
confident and decided person; he has made up his mind about 
that, and if he is wondering at all, it is only as to whether he 
will lay the ball dead or put it in the hole. Mr. Jenkins has not 
been quite so good these last two summers as he was when he 
won so brilliantly at Sandwich. The war has ‘* taken it out of 
him ”’ a little, perhaps, as it did out of a great many people, but 








MR. JENKINS CONSIDERS. 


he is still very, verv good, and it would never be surprising. to 
see him win another championship. This year at Hoylake, after 
playing poorly in the International match, he seemed to be coming 
back to his best form. He stood 1 up with 2 to play on Mr. 
Tolley after some excellent golf and then rather threw away 
the last two holes, which was not at all like him. The artist 
has rightly depicted him with an iron club in his hand, for it is 
his iron play that is his strongest point. It is delightfully 
crisp, firm and decisive, and he has no weak spot in his re- 
pertory of iron shots. I wish we saw them oftener on southern 
courses. 
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CHINESE ART IN ENGLAND 


XI—FAMILLE VERTE PORCELAIN 


Bro. 4. 


HE famille verte group decorated with enamel colours 

on the glaze is second only to the blue and white in 

size and variety, and any attempt to illustrate it 
comprehensively would be beyond the scope of this 

series of articles. Wares of this kind must have been 
imported in vast quantities into Europe even in the K’ang 
Hsi period, if we may judge from the numerous examples in the 
Dresden and other historic collections, to say nothing of the 
family china in our country houses. A fairly representative 
group of the export famille verte was shown in a previous article ; 
and the accompanying blocks depict a few of the choicer types 
most of which have been collected in China in more recent times. 
The Salting Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum 

is rich in fine specimens of this class, handsome vases with panels 
of picture designs framed in a ground of brocade patterns. 





I.— DISH, LATE K’ANG HSI PERIOD. 


Diameter, 22}ins. 


The form of the panels is almost as varied as their contents— 
oblong, square, oval, arched, leaf-shaped, fan-shaped, fruit-shaped 

and the ground patterns are selected from a vast choice of 
beautiful silk brocades on the manufacture of which the Chinese 
justly prided themselves. One of the favourite brocade designs 
consists of blossoms and gaily coloured insects in a ground of 
pale apple green powdered with tiny specks of black. In 
another the surface is diapered with a network of small circles. 
These are known as frog’s-spawn and fish-roe patterns, uncouth 
names which do scant justice to the beauty of the decoration 
described. 

As for the subjects of the panel decoration, the catalogue 
of these would be endless. Enough for the moment to quote 
the four groups in which the Chinese have summarised them— 
figure subjects, landscape, animal life and flowers. The actual 
designs were doubtless supplied by pictures, illustrations of 
history and romance and standard pattern books which will 
explain the recurrence of certain stock decorations. Much 
of the subsidiary ornament is of a symbolical or semi-religious 
nature, taken from well known sets such as the Eight Emblems 
discovered on the foot of Buddha, the attributes of the Eight 
Taoist Immortals, the emblems of the Four Accomplishments 


British Museum Collection. 


Hosson. 


(painting, writing, checkers and music), and a large group of 
vases, furniture and miscellaneous symbols known as the 
po ku, or Hundred Antiques. 

It is hard to imagine anything more sumptuous in painted 
porcelain than these brocaded vases, though they are on ths 
very score open to criticism as works of art. Under the weig’:t 
of ornament the beautiful white material is lost to view and t!e 
connoisseur must look under the base to satisfy himself of the 
nature of the paste and glaze. ‘They are, in fact, triumphs of the 
enameller and their chief merit lies in the skilful brushwork and 
the beauty of their translucent colours. Green of various 
shades is usually prominent, supported by an aubergine colou-, 
which varies from purplish brown to rosy purple, and a pale 
yellow of brownish tone. A dry brown pigment is used for 
drawing outlines, and when washed with transparent green for 
making a composite black. The red, a 
pigment rather than an enamel, is of 
coraltint. Derived from iron, it is often 
described by the French name of rouge 
de fer. For the blue in the K’ang Hsi 
colour scheme the old underglaze pigment 
is generally replaced by a violet enamel 
which only came into general use during 
this reign. ‘The discovery of this colour 
obviated the inconvenience of using 
both underglaze and overglaze colours 
on the same piece and made it possible 
to employ a strong, white and rather 
opaque glaze which suited the enamels 
better than the underglaze blue. Col- 
lectors pay much attention to the clear- 
ness and brilliancy of the blue enamel 
and they have observed a peculiar effect 
which it often produces on the sur- 
rounding glaze. It seems to have given 
off some kind of exhalation which has 
left a dull lustrous stain on the sur- 
rounding glaze ; and this “ halo,”’ which 
is certainly a common phenomenon on 
the old wares, has been taken by some 
as assuring the genuineness of the piece. 
Gilding, sparingly employed, completes 
the palette used with such splendid effect 
by the K’ang Hsi porcelain painters. 

To turn from generalisation to 
concrete examples, Fig. 2 shows to 
advantage the decoration in large figures 
which is so attractively rendered on 
some of the best vases and dishes of 
this group. On each of the facets of 
this octagonal vase one of the Eigiit 
Taoist Immortals is depicted standing 
on cloud scrolls. Those in view are Len 
Ts’ai-ho, patron of gardeners, with his 
basket of flowers; Ho Hsien Ku, tie 
maiden with the lotus, patroness of hous: - 
wives ; and Li T’ieh-kuai, the begg 
with iron crutch and gourd, patron of astrologers and magicia1 
The emblems of the Eight are repeated on the neck of the vz 
above seal-forms of the character Shou (Longevity). The remai | 
ing ornament consists of landscape vignettes, flowering pla 
and groups of po ku symbols. Another favourite theme for t 
painter of large figure is mei jén, or graceful ladies of who ‘ 
two are seen on the left of Fig. 4, playing on musical instrumen 
in a garden. The eight sides of the fine open bowl in the sar 
group are decorated with four panels of season flowers a: 
insects—pzony, lotus, chrysanthemum and prunus—and fo 
of animals and birds such as the deer and crane which symboli 
long life, and the kylin and pheenix, which are emblems of sprir 5. 
Inside the bowl are rockery, pheasants and flowering pzoni:s. 
The wine-ewer below, conspicuous for its vivid colours, is 
decorated with peach and leaf-shaped designs of flowering plar ts 
and birds, with insects between. 

Fig. 3 is a rare and striking yase decorated mainly in co:al 
red. On the sides are great red fishes in a background of red 
curled scrolls, which represent water, strewn with shells ad 
weeds in enamel colours. A similar design covers the nec«; 
and on the shoulder is a band of archaic, lizard-like dragoas 
in a similar scroll ground. Under the base is a beautifu'ly 
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drawn four-clawed dragon in a green 
ground. Coral red is used alone on 
the tankard on the right of Fig. 4, 
where it forms a background for 
a white lotus scroll. This piece is 
interesting for its silver mount, 
which was made at Nuremberg 








of about 1680. 

he The pair of small but elegantly 
shaped bottles in the upper row 

ed of the same group illustrate the 

n's attractive combination of famille 

lit verte panels with a background of 

le powder blue. Powder blue, which 

he the Chinese call chu’i ch’ing, or 

he blown blue, is an underglaze colour 

nd sprayed from a tube on to the 

us porcelain body and subsequently 

1, covered with glaze. The process, 

ue which Pére d’Entrecolles tells us 

or was an invention of the K’ang Hsi 

Or period, produces a blue ground 

a of unusual depth and _ brilliancy, 

of the powdery nature of which is 

en quite apparent from the tiny specks 

ge strewing the glaze. This blue is 

Isi sometimes used as a monochrome, 

nt more often as a ground for panel 
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ng but in almost every case it is over- 

ut laid with a faint tracery of gilding. 

ng Its great decorative qualities, which 

ITs are not, like those of so many other 

ile porcelains, eclipsed by artificial 

er light, have made it much desired 

els by collectors ; and fine examples, in 

al- which the purity and lustre of the 
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el voked ruinous competition in the 
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4-—GROUP OF FAMILLE VERTE PORCELAIN. 
Height of Ewer, 8jins. British Museum Collection. 
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known go to prove that the 
best period of the ware lay in 
the middle of the long reign of 
K’ang Hsi between the years 
1682 and 1710. It was then 
that the finest pieces were 
made, conspicuous for strength 
of colouring and breadth of 
design inherited with the Ming 
traditions. Towards the end of 
the reign a tendency to greater 
delicacy in the brushwork is 
observable ; the enamels are 
thinner and flatter, no longer 
“heaped and piled”; and 
the result is an increase of 
elegance with proportionate 
loss of power. The well known 
Imperial birthday plates are 
good examples of this change. 
Their texture is almost of egg- 
shell thinness and they are 
decorated with a  daintiness 
which one associates with the 
famille rose of later reigns. 
Something of this quality 
in the pretty design of birds on 
a wintry prunus tree seems to 
indicate that Fig. 5 is a speci- 
men of the last years of the K’ang Hsi period, though the dish is 
one of conspicuous beauty and fashioned in pure Chinese taste. 
There are other reasons for assigning to the same period Fig. 1, 
a magnificent dish of unusual size. The centre design is not 
lacking in breadth of treatment; but that is natural, for it 
is a well known subject painted again and again during many 
centuries. A pair of golden pheasants on a rock beside a flower- 
ing peony is reputed to have been painted by the Sung Emperor 
Hui Tsung, and there are well known examples of the same 
theme by Ming artists. But any illusions as to the date of this 
dish are dispelled by the presence of a little opaque pink among 
the enamels. This colour is the harbinger of the famille rose, 
which superseded the famille verte in the ensuing reigns. ‘There 
is, too, a more liberal use of gold than is usual on the K’ang 
Hsi porcelain, and the combination of brown and gold in the 
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border pattern is a feature 
more common on the later 
wares. This is, in fact,a tran- 
sition piece and forms a suit- 
able finish for our famille 
verte illustrations. 

Before leaving the subject, 
however, it should be said 
that the famille verte deco- 
ration is found occasionally on 
other backgrounds beside the 
white glaze. It is seen applied 
to crackled grey and even on 
crackled green ground, though 
in the latter case one suspects 
that it was used to “save the 
face’ of what would other- 
wise have been a _ ceramic 
failure ; for the green ground 
in question was obviously 
meant to be a sang de boeuf red, 
but the red colour had failed 
to mature. It is also some- 
times found over a ground of 
powder blue, producing an 
effect more curious than beau- 
tiful. But there is a consider- 
able group in which it is used 
with more success. In this 
the background is a pale lustrous brown, sometimes known as 
Nankin yellow, and here the famille verte decoration, though 
subdued in tone, has undoubted charm. 

It is not to be supposed that the famille verte came to 
a final end with the reign of K’ang Hsi. It is true that its 
translucent enamels were gradually superseded by the opaque 
colours and broken tints of the famille rose. But in China no 
style of decoration wholly disappears, and we find late examples 
of the famille verte even in the nineteenth century. But the 
great period of the style was the K’ang Hsi, and the subsequent 
revivals are but shadows of its former greatness. Clever copies 
of the old wares are made to-day, and when sufficient trouble 
has been taken with them they are undoubtedly dangerous 
to the collector. The frankly modern imitations with their 
sticky enamels and lifeless drawing need trouble no one. 


VERTE DISH. 


DISARMAMENT IN CHEMICAL WARFARE 


By Capt. W. H. Livens, D.S.O., M.C. 


NTERNATIONALLY, the burning question of the hour 
is disarmament. Washington will either point the way 
to some practical means to this end, or prove another 
Versailles and leave the world more hopelessly burdened 
and helpless than it is. The problem is greatly complicated 

because the politicians handling it seem utterly unable to grasp 

the technical involved, which are really simple. In 

“The Riddle of the Rhine” (Collins) Major Lefebure (who was 

British Liaison Officer for Chemical Services in Paris) has written 

a brilliant exposition of what the problem is. The book has 

an introduction by Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of 

the Imperial General Staff; and Major Lefebure shows how 
clearly the World War has proved that it is a nation’s industries 
that count rather than its arsenals, and to what extent and with 
what rapidity these can be converted to warlike uses. Since 
his book was in the press, his thesis has had a most arresting 
illustration ; the German plant at Oppau, which blew up a few 
weeks ago, was a peace-time factory for the production of 
ammonia by the Haber process, normally as the basis of ferti- 
lisers, and the plant was the greatest in the world (though soon 
at Merseburg an even vaster German plant will be complete 
for working the same process). Yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that if this apparently harmless fertiliser plant at Oppau 
had blown up in 1915 the World War would have finished within 
that year, and Germany would have been as completely defeated 
as she was after those three additional terrible years of world 
suffering with their attendant loss of millions of lives and billions 
of treasure. Because this “harmless” fertiliser plant was 
during the war the source of all the German explosives and 
propellants, and therefore without it Germany would have been 
helpless. To-day the Germans have bigger plants (thanks to 
our stupidity), and this peace industry which prepares for war 
is not now limited to Oppau alone (or Merseburg, the newer and 
greater factory which replaces it) ; for the Germans are flooding 
the markets of the world with highly concentrated fertilisers of 
another type from other factories controlled by their great 
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chemical monopolist combine, the I.G. (Interessen Gemeinschaft), 
based on urea and its derivatives; and it is almost certain 
that in the synthesis of these fertilisers vast quantities of phosgene 
have to be manufactured. Now, phosgene proved to be in its 
killing powers the most effective of all the lethal gases used in 
the last war; and devastating as gas proved in the Great War, 
it must be remembered that the possibilities of chemical warfare 
can only be guessed at present, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Germans during 1918 were actually filling more than half 
their shells with gas and caused us more casualties by gas-shells 
than by H.E. 

And had it not been that the Germans lacked vision in 
their methods of using gas, and failed to reap the full advantage 
of their treachery because they produced their clouds in their 
initial attacks in a way that was tactically wrong, they might 
well have obtained a decision by means of gas in 1915. As 
Major Lefebure points out, we, in turn, would have been able 
to do so in 1916 had our chemical plants been adequate to supply 
the necessary gas when the Livens’ Projector gave the Allies the 
gas initiative by producing far more deadly clouds than the 
German ones and producing them right on the enemy positions. 
It is significant that the development of the Livens’ Projector 
is now being pushed in several countries and vast experiments 
are being carried out with it. 

As Sir Henry Wilson states in his introduction: ‘ There 
is great danger that the future safety of this country may be 
jeopardised by the almost universal ignorance of the peculiarities 
and potentialities of this class of Warfare.’’ There is no limit 
to the appalling and devastating nature of this weapon if the 
nations now fail to take every possible step to prevent future 
wars. 

That is why consideration of the official failure so far to 
take any effective steps whatever to obtain chemical disarmament 
is so disquieting. In their suggestions even the so-called experts 
at Geneva have missed the point hopelessly; consider the 
following paragraph from the I_eague of Nations Third Committee 
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Report on the Reduction of Armaments (Geneva, September 
27th, 1921, No. A, 158—1921) : 

It will be remembered that, at the first Assembly, proposals were made 
for condemning the use of Poison gas in warfare in accordance with the 
report of the Council on the subject. The Assembly did not in fact take any 
action about this, and indeed the experience of the late war has shown how 
difficult it is to enforce any regulations as to the conduct of war under modern 
conditions. At the same time the Committee are of opinion that the employ- 
ment of poison gas and similar devices in warfare is an evil of tremendous 
proportions. It has been stated that inventions have been made or perfected 
since the war whereby wholesale destruction of the civil population would 
be possible by the dropping of poison bombs and the like from the air nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the limits of invention in these fiendish 
devices have been reached. And if, as it seems to the Committee to be 
arguable, the employment of these weapons would be rendered impracticable 
if there were no secrecy about them, the possibility of obtaining complete 
publicity for scientific researches in this domain is certainly worth exploring. 
Accordingly the Committee recommend that the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission should be asked to consider whether an appeal should not be addressed 
to all scientific men of the world, urging them to publish to the world the 
results of their discoveries in such matters, so that the knowledge of them 
iaving become public property, their use as weapons of war by any single 
state may be rendered improbable. 


The whole paragraph has been quoted lest there should 

re unfairness; and it embodies all these so-called ‘‘ experts ”’ 
ave to say after two years’ solemn consideration of the question 
ff disarmament at the public expense. Anyone acquainted 
vith the rudiments of technical research cannot fail to see at 
mce the fatuous nature of these suggestions, for while many 
f the results of research work in pure science may be published, 
echnical research work results are almost always secret. It is 
lf-evident that they must be. If a great combine like the 
erman Organic Chemical Monopoly, the J.G. (Interessen 
remeinschaft) spends money on purely commercial research, 
/bviously the last thing they will do is to give their competitors 
he benefit of what they have obtained at much cost; and 
echnical possibilities, not scientific research, are what count 
a this problem to-day. That the so-called mustard gas 
Dichlordiethyl sulphide) used by the Germans in July, 1917, 
vas discovered by an English chemist who published his papers 
about forty years ago, and that we knew its composition three 
lays after the Germans used it, did not help us to manufacture 
it by the thousand tons when we sorely needed it, nor did the 
fact that we knew in April, 1915, that the Germans were using 
chlorine in their gas clouds create us chlorine plants. So, 
granted that these political pundits did obtain some information, 
the mere knowledge of the nature and properties of highly 
evolved chemical compounds will not make it possible for all 
nations to produce them suddenly in the huge quantities required 
in modern warfare. That can only be done by a nation with 
the necessary elaborately trained and highly co-ordinated 
technical personnel and the equally essential vast factories, 
organised in such a manner that they can produce the new 
series of compounds in the requisite quantities with the necessary 
rapidity ; but even production of the substances is not enough, 
for at this point the engineer steps in; means must be provided 
by him on an equally vast scale for distributing the lethal 
substances. 

To-day Germany is the only nation in a position to 
carry such a programme through in its entirety, so these absurd 
proposals of this League of Nations Committee (who seem to 
think that as research needs relatively small apparatus, these 
chemicals can be compounded also, in huge quantities, in back 
yards) instead of tending to disarmament would only make 
the strong stronger by putting them in possession of some of 
the back-yard scientific research secrets of the weak, while the 
nations that were weak in technical production would be just 
as helpless as before. And while, of course, the Germans may 
unbosom themselves of their new secrets to their late enemies, 
their present commercial machinations (in Italy, for instance) 
seem to show that they have changed in no wise either in 
methods or morals, and that the words of Mr. Mitchell Palmer 
(the Alien Property Custodian of the United States) are still 
as applicable as ever: 


If she (Germany) can get out of the war with her home territory intact, 
rebuild a Stable government, and still have her foreign markets subject to 
her exploitation by means no less foul and unfair than those she has employed 
in the field of battle, we shall not be safe from future onslaughts different in 
method, but with the same purpose that moved her on that fateful day in 
July when she set out to conquer the World. 


As Major Lefebure points out, the next practical step to 
disarmament is for the nations to agree to abolish the huge 
military-scientific experimental establishments which are essen- 
tial if new weapons are to be tested on a field scale, and without 
such tests their possibilities remain problematical. In his book 
Major Lefebure has given us therefore the answer to this great 
disarmament riddle in his suggestion of abolishing these means of 
trial, and his other that no one nation must be allowed a virtual 
monopoly of the means of making war if peace is to be ensured, 
and especially must there be no possibility of the Germans 
maintaining such a monopoly. Therefore the chemical, and 
especially the organic chemical industries of our own nation 
must be built up at any cost. The French saw this problem most 
clearly, and at the time of the Armistice they proposed a practical 
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and logical measure which would have made world-disarmament 
far more possible than it is to-day ; they proposed that the critical 
German chemical factories should be dismantled and the plant 
be taken and set up in Allied countries and worked for the good 
of the Allies, and this they would have carried out, had thev 
not been defeated by the stupidity of the American and British 
peacemakers. If only the French had had their way the German 
chemical monopoly would be broken now, and would be broken 
perhaps for ever, and employment in our own and other allied 
countries vastly stimulated. Major Lefebure’s book shows 
another fact clearly, that is that the French insistence on a still 
existent German menace is well founded, and it is therefore 
doubly unfortunate for the world that the French did not have 
their way, and that peace was made by uninformed politicians 
without proper consultation with those who really understood 
the problems. : 

Fortunately, even now it is not too late, all that is necessary 
is for the Allies to insist that the present treaty shall be literally 
interpreted and rigorously enforced without regard to commercial 
or any other considerations whatever. For Article 168 of the 
Treaty requires the limitation of German production of any war 
material to the amount approved by the Allies; Article 160 
demands the destruction or surrender of all German plants for 
the manufacture of war material bevond the permitted minimum ; 
while Article 171 forbids the manufacture of asphyxiating gas 
and similar substances in Germany. , 

Nor is there reason to shirk the natural corollary, the world 
needs the dye-stuffs and the fertilisers, they will have to be 
manufactured in this and other countries. Such manufacture 
would open new fields for employment—But, unless the I. G. is 
broken up, the development of our own and other nations’ weakling 
dye industries will not be allowed to take place —On the other hand, 
the peace of the world cannot be secured if one nation has this 
monopoly, especially if that nation is Germany. As Viscount 
Grey said in 1918, “‘ There can be no talk of disarmament until 
Germany, as the greater armer, is disarmed.” 

The saddest reflection of all is that this dangerous German 
monopoly is built upon the invention of an Englishman, Dr. 
W. H. Perkin, and that there would be no problem, there would 
have been no war, if England had appreciated and rewarded 
invention and research, for this vast industry might have been 
English and an ever-growing source of national wealth. 





COLOUR IN LITERATURE 


ONCE upon a time there was a Man who loved a Woman (for this 
Best Beloved, is a Really Truly Story) and by some singular caprice 
of the High Regardless Gods, it fell to him to be fortunate in his love, 
to spend his whole life worshipping and serving this Woman, studying 
every movement of her body, every phase of her thought, every aspira- 
tion of her soul, so that in the end the leastest flutter of her eyelash 
had more meaning for him than the whole of this long story could ever 
have for you, Best Beloved. After a while he conceived the very gentle, 
knightly idea of publishing abroad all her beauty and virtue, so that 
the whole world might approach and do her homage. So he bought 
a tape-measure, a weighing machine, a pair of calipers and a gashlv 
great book on Anthropometry. With the aid of these things he noted 
and carefully set down all her dimensions. 'To these he added a whole 
host of details as to her tastes and predilections and after many months 
of labour published a book; whereafter he sat him down and waited 
for the pilgrims to flock in and worship. And none came. For the 
sad truth was that none who read his book could recognise in it the 
picture of a living person. That is the tragedy of Mr. W. G. Clarke’s 
Norfolk and Suffolk (Black). Faithful and doughty lover of that 
countryside, he has set out to describe it in a book which you may 
read through from cover to cover without forming any shadowiest 
picture of its individual beauty. Here are masses of names and facts, 
of measurements and computations—but not the beauty of East Anglia, 
far less its soul. In order to ‘‘ describe”’ a countryside a man must see 
it steady and see it whole. Without unity and individuality, no portrait. 
The describer may concern himself with the same set of facts which 
interest a geographer or a historian, but his work must be creative, 
and when he is dealing with any group of facts, geographical or historical, 
he must always think of them in relation to the whole which he is 
describing. For instance, if he were dealing with the geographical 
position of East Anglia—a low-lying plain set over against the western 
edge of the great Northern European plain, he must always have in 
mind the manner in which this fact influenced the racial type, the 
industrial and political development and the architecture of the whole 
district. From those opposing lowlands came Flemish bricks, Flemish 
weavers, Dutch engineers and Dutch roots and grasses. Nor will 
even this be enough if there is to result something that will remain 
before the inner eye, for the whole theme must be drenched through 
and through with imagination. And a dramatic quality is bound 
to supervene. Here the author must be able to show the hand of 
Destiny at work among human fortunes. It is an adventurous writer 
who sets out to portray the personality of a community or a countryside. 
And yet a certain drift in the general thought of our own day gives 
reason to suppose that in this direction there is room for a great develop- 
ment of imaginative literature. It is a happy idea that for such a task 
the author should call in the aid of the artist, the two working side by 
side, just as, in opera, writer and musician join forces to produce an 
artistic whole. One thing of the many things needful in order that 
this collaboration may be a success is a device for reproducing with 
complete accuracy the artist’s original work. The three-colour process 
does not fulfil this condition. It may produce something inferior to 
the original—or superior ; it will certainly produce something different. 
If colour reproductions of sufficient accuracy are impossible, why 
should we not be treated to a book in which some writer of the type 
of Hardy and some etcher of the type of Whistler might combine their 
forces ? F. R. G: D. 
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BOURDON HOUSE, 
MAYFAIR, 


A RESIDENCE OF 


THE DURE OF WESTMINSTER, 


— 





OURDON HOUSE retains, within and without, the 
features given to it by its original builder when 
George I was king. It is contemporary with Grosvenor 
Square and so belongs to the early period of the 
development, by the Grosvenor family, of the London 
estate which came to Sir Thomas Grosvenor by his marriage 
with Mary Davies in 1677. Her history and that of the de- 
volution of the manor of Ebury have just been made known 
to us by Mr. Charles Gatty, whose excellent volumes on 
the subject are reviewed in this issue (page 507). ‘Therein 
Mr. Gatty has established much truth and dispelled little less 
fiction concerning this estate and its component parts, including 
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.—THE ENTRANCE DOOR IN DAVIES STREET. 


Bourdon House. But, as to this last, he has amplified the 
information in a set of notes which he has kindly handed to 
me and which form the most interesting matter in this article. 
He says : 

“* This is certainly one of the most charming and delightful 
houses in London, and suffers from only one incurable defect, 
which is that the number of people who want to live in it is 
out of all proportion to the accommodation it affords. It dates 
from a period of prosperity and comfort among middle-class 
families, unspoiled by a passion for dimension and display. 
Here are rooms to live in, to write in, to dine and talk in, and, 
on occasion, to dance in. Here is no suggestion of torture 
chambers in which crowds of 
semi-detached strangers 
trample on each others’ gowns 
and reputations. It looks as 
if some dear old Middlesex 
squire had mounted his horse 
from stone steps in the stable- 
yard, and ridden to the meet at 
Edgware, and cursed the rising 
tide of building, that has now 
lowered his gateway below 
street level, and turned his 
road to Edgware into the 
Edgware Road !” 

Before coming to the 
domain of facts, where he has 
been long and arduously delv- 
ing, Mr. Gatty first reminds 
us that “there was a time 
when the owner of Bourdon 
House believed that it was 
once a dairy farm and _ lay 
among pastures occupied by a 
dairyman named Davies, whose 
beautiful milkmaid daughter 
bewitched and espoused the 
Grosvenor baronet of her day, 
and eventually enriched her 
husband’s family with building 
sites of great value—a pleasant 
legend which has beguiled the 
boredom of many a West-End 
dinner-party. Various specula- 
tions have been advanced by 
antiquaries from time to time 
as to the history of Bourdon 
House and the Davies family. 
In September, 1894, Colonel 
W. F. Prideaux wrote to Notes 
and Queries about this resi- 
dence being the home ‘in 
which the youthful Marvy 
(Davies) was brought up until 
her father found his last rest in 
the north side of Westminster 
Abbey.’ By September, 1909 
however, the Colonel had 
found out his mistake and 
wrote again to Notes ané 
Queries: ‘ There is no evidence 
that the mansion was in an) 
way connected with the Davies 
family, although it was built 
upon their property.’” 

So little was this particular 
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3—THE VESTIBULE. 
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—as any reader of Mr. Gatty’s book now knows 
—before it was built the father of the Davies 
heiress had been buried close on sixty years, the 
heiress herself had borne a large family to he- 
husband, who had been dead twenty years, an 
she herself had been shut away from the world fo- 
most of that period. On this negative side Mr 
Gatty is on clear and firm ground; but when h: 
seeks to cross to the positive side he finds mist 
swamps. Such stray strips of dry and solid recor: 
as are discoverable he collects and analyses a 
follows : 

“The site of Bourdon House was part ¢° 
‘Great Neather feildes,’ according to the 1614 maj 
of Ebury Manor belonging to the Duke of West 
minster. On a copy of this map, made abou 
1663-4, this plot is called ‘ Sarjeant Owens Nether 
feild,’ and was part of lands ‘devised by Hug: 
Audely to Sherley and his wife for life,’ in 166:. 
Hugh Awdeley (hence Audley Street) owned all this 
property from 1626 till 1662, and devised it by dee:| 
of gift to Alexander Davies, leaving a life interest 
in the ‘ Neather feildes’ to his ‘ kinsman Mr. Robert 
Shirley’ and his wife. 

“The next record is in 1721, when Thomas 
Barlow, on July 15, took a lease for 60 years from 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, of premises ‘ which are 
situate on the south side of Grosvenor Street, the 
East side of Davies Street, and in Grosvenor Meuse.’ 
William Burden, Esq., has a lease from 1723 at a 
ground rent of £18, ‘ two houses and a stable yard,’ 
‘at an improved rent of £150.’ 

“In 1725-6, the rate books give us ‘ Captain 
John Burden in Grosvenor Passage,’ rated at £60, 
and ‘ William Burdon Esgqre,’ in Davies Street. I 
have no special information about this Burdon 
family. Possibly it is connected with that of 
Colonel Rowland Burdon, M.P. for the Sedgefield 
Division of county Durham. Naturally, when I look 
round the panelled rooms of Bourdon House, I like 
to imagine that Captain John had a sailing wherry, 
moored at Millbank Ferry, in which he shot the 
rapids between the narrow piers of London Bridge 
to superintend the unloading of rice and nutmegs 
from some noble East Indiaman; and then back 
home on the tide, and up past Buckingham House . 
to Davies Street, to a stout supper, and china 
bowl of punch, in the panelled dining-room at 
Bourdon House. Alas! I fear it is a dream! 
After ‘a good bit of search’ in the records of the 
Merchant Service and East India Company Captain 
Burden can’t be found. So possibly he fought in 
Flanders, or was an ornament of the Middlesex 
Militia. No doubt the family of Burden or Burdon 
gave their name to the house. Who turned it into 
Bourdon I know not, but the rating authorities give 
me to understand that this was possibly, indec 1 
probably, the error, or eccentricity, of a clerk in tl: 
parochial service, which having once bitten an offici 
document, inoculated all subsequent highway entric 
directories, court guides, blue books, red books, a1 
ordnance maps. Colonel W. F. Prideaux says th 
in New Remarks of London, collected by the Compa 
of Parish Clerks, 1732, page 262, Burdon Stre 
is given. In London and its Environs describe 
published by Dodsley in 1761 vol. 2, p. 56, we gt 
‘ Burdens Street, Davids Street.’ 

“There is an early Grosvenor London re 
book of 1734, which gives the name of Ann Davi 
a tenant in Davies Street, and as there is no reco: 
of her paying any rent, it is possible she was 
needy relative on his mother’s side, to whom ° : 
Robert Grosvenor lent Bourdon House, and fro 
her residence there may have arisen the legend th 
it was the Davies family mansion.” 

More than this Mr. Gatty has failed to di 
cover, and as his search has been thorough, it 
probable that no more is discoverable. For t 
rest, therefore, the house itself, by its bricks a 
woodwork, must tell its own tale. The eviden: 
cited above leaves little doubt that it was built 
between 1721 and 1725, and the style bears this ovt. 
The architect is unknown. Gibbs and Archer, James 
and Hawksmoor were among those high in tie 
profession at that date and engaged on London 
buildings, especially churches, but quite obscure 
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draughtsmen and even builders 
were competent to design such 
a house as this at a period 
when there was still a partly 
inherited, partly acquired 
sense of right form and pro- 
portion, when a single well 
defined and well understood 
style occupied the whole 
field, and when, as_ Sir 
Reginald Blomfield puts it: 
“Every architect was ex- 
pected as a matter of course 
to be thoroughly grounded 
in the details of Palladian 
architecture, and for the first 
ff{ty years of the eighteenth 
century it never occurred to 
an English architect to design 
. any other manner.” 

A little east of the Ebury 
\lanor lands Smith Square 
<nd Cowley Street in West- 

inster were rising under 
eorge I, and during his 
ion Strype records how, 
closer still to the Grosvenor 
Jevelopments, “In the way 
towards Tyburn, there are 
‘crtain new and_ splendid 
iildings called, in honour 

his present Majesty, Han- 
over Square—some finished 
aid some erecting: consisting 
’ many compleat and noble 
houses.” 

Just south of Bourdon 
House began the land which 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton had 
acquired and on which he had 
erected, about 1665, the fine 
house which, under George II, 
was replaced by the present 
Devonshire House. Lord 
Berkeley’s negotiations for the 
marriage of his son with Mary 
Davies are referred to in the 
review of Mr. Gatty’s book. 
They broke down from in- 
ability, on Lord Berkeley’s part, 
to endow his son with the 
means he had promised, and 
the laying out and building 
of Berkeley Square was 
adopted by his successors as a 
means of increasing the family 
income. The work began in 
1698, and was actively progress- 
ing under Anne and George I. 
But Bourdon House must 
have stood for a while fairly 
alone and detached, and even 
to this day it has three 
outside walls, being built up 
against on the east side only. 
The present front door with 
its delightful yet modest 
casing (Fig. 1) is in Davies 
Street and is the only feature 
of what was clearly intended 
for an unimportant side eleva- 
tion. The front is to the 
south (Fig. 2), and before it 
lies a little court or garden, 
from the corner of which rises 
a fine plane tree, and next 
to it, on the Davies Street 
side, is an arched entrance, 
which has a sunk look in 
the illustration owing to the 
present high level of the 
street, but from within is 
quite right in proportion, as 
there the original level of 
the land on which the house 
was built is preserved. It 
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5.—THE PARLOUR OR MORNING-ROOM. 








6—A CORNER OF THE 


PARLOUR. 
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7—DOORWAY IN THE UPSTAIRS SITTING-ROOM. 
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8.—THE DINING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE. 
It frames Hoppner’s portrait of Col. Thos. Grosvenor, 








is a five-windowed front that rises to the south, the centre 
portion, of three windows width, being brought slighily 
forward and topped, above the first floor, with a pediment, 
of which the far projecting cornice is continued along 
the whole fascia. ‘The wall material is a somewhat rough, 
dark, narrow brick, the rusticated coign being also of this 
material. That is unusual in London Georgian houses 
where stone was much used for coigning and other 
dressings of brick houses, and where this was dis- 
pensed with the brick of the coigns was genera'ly 
plastered and painted stone colour. The sympathetic 
homeliness of Bourdon House is certainly increased 
by the universal use of untouched brick of good form 
and texture, the fine rubbed red variety being inserted 
as flush window heads. The central aperture of the 
south front is a doorway with pedimented casing. 
What may originally have been a door is now a sash 
window, but so arranged as to give access from the court. 





Q.—A SHUTTER IN THE PARLOUR, 


It opens into what is now the dining-room (see pl, 
Fig. 14), but may have been the hall of the house. ‘1 1¢ 
present front door admits to a wide vestibule (Fig. 3), t:¢ 
walls of which have been, in recent times, very aptly paint d 
with panels of arms and other trophies in_ grisai 
Through an open arch at the further end of the 
vestibule the staircase well is reached (Fig. 4), ‘1¢ 
staircase being a very nice but modest example of tne 
Early Georgian manner, with plain turned balusters, but 
fluted columns as newels and carved brackets supporting 
the ends of the treads. The first floor rooms being high, 
that section of the walls of the staircase well affords a 
lofty field for further grisaille paintings, the big panels 
representing architectural scenes. Two tiers of little 
hanging galleries and a glazed cupola complete this 
central division of the house. 

To the right of the vestibule lies the morning room 
(Fig. 5). It is no more than 18ft. by 16ft., but a very 
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The tapestry at the back is one of four made at Brussels for William III 
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One of a pair, mahogany, English rococo style. 


complete and highly finished example of its age. Its north wall 
has fluted Ionic pilasters supporting a bold and projecting entabla- 
ture with enriched frieze and cornice, much in the manner of the 
oak wainscoted parlours which Smith of Warwick was introducing 
as one of the simpler rooms of the great country houses, such 
as Stoneleigh and Wingerworth, that he had commenced erecting 
when Bourdon House was built. There the material is not oak, 
but pine, and the scheme of pilasters and entablatures is confined 
to the north side, where arched recesses (Fig. 6) backed by double 
doors occupy the end spaces. On the east side the central 
feature is a doorway with breken pediment. The enriched 
cornice of the entablature is continued along this and the other 
sides, lofty wainscoted panels above an enriched dado rail 
stretching up to it where there are neither doorways aor window- 
cases. ‘The latter and their shutters (Fig. 9) are charmingly 
wrought, as we have also seen in such George II houses as 
Honington, Llanwern and Godmersham where the full enrichment 
of this detail gives an air of remarkable and sumptuous finish 
to the complete scheme of wood and stucco decoration. On 
the walls of the Bourdon House parlour hang pictures of horses 
painted by George Stubbs in and about 1770. He was first at 
Eaton in 1760, and four years later painted his important 
““Grosvenor Hunt.” Over the parlour chimney hangs a picture 
which, no doubt, Mr. Gatty had in mind when he wrote : 
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Date mark for 1610. 





12—A SIDE TABLE IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
Circa 1754. Height 2ft. 7ins., width at back 4ft. 3ins. 
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“Doubtless some of the oldest oaks now in the Eaton 
paddocks were bearing acorns when she (Mary Davies) was 
rearing children, the noble trees which a century later made 
the background of his immortal studies of mares and foals.” 
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I4.—PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 





To the left of the pedimented doorway hangs Gimcrack, an 
his pendant on the other sid2 is Mambrino. ‘Through this door 
way lies the present dining-room, a charming room, althoug!: 
to some extent re-treated. On its walls now hang family por- 
traits. Here is Lely’s presentment of Mary Davies’ husband, 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor, and Gainsborough’s canvas of Lord 
Belgrave, afterwards first Marquess of Westminster. Over the 
mantelpiece (Fig. 8) may be seen Thomas Grosvenor, painted 
by Hoppner in 1795, when he was a Colonel of foot guards. On 
the shelf generally lies the case containing the baton given by 
Queen Victoria when he became a Field-Marshal in 1847. 
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Above both the dining and morning rooms lies the drawing- 
room (Fig. 10), where again we find great pinewood panels 
and enriched door frames and cornice. The room is now ren- 
dered notable by several of Rembrandt’s masterpieces. Above 
the one chimneypiece is the “‘ Lady with a Fan,” dated 1643, while 
on each side of the other (Fig. 11) hang Nicholas Berghem 
and his wife, the engravings by Schiavonetti of these two por- 
traits being well known. Here also hang two pieces of tapestry, 
one of which is an upright panel with the arms of William and 
Mary. Mars and Minerva, seated on trophies of arms, hold the 
crown above the arms, while festoons of flowers spring from the 
sides of the cypher of the King and Queen. The design will be by 
Daniel Mearot, and this piece is one of four made at Brussels for 
William. Another almost identical is in the possession of Colonel 
Mulliner. The other first-floor sitting-room has the same general 
get-up, but is very plain except for two doorways (Fig. 7). ‘The 
‘raming rises up to form a rounded head enclosing a niche, the 
door itself, by its slight concavity, fulfilling the lines. The furnish- 
ings and equipment of all the rooms have been very carefully 
shosen to create wholly sympathetic interiors. They are English, 
mostly Georgian, of excellent design and craftsmanship, but 
not too large or over-sumptuous for a house which is moderate 

, size and reserved in decoration. That is well seen in general 
| y the illustrations of the rooms, while a detail (Fig. 12) is given 
of one of a pair of mahogany side tables in the dining-room. 
hey are excellent examples of the “ French ” manner which 

ippendale was favouring when he first published his 

‘ Director ” in 1754. The slender cabriole legs strike the first 
-ad most pronounced note of the scheme of universal curves 
ad scrolls which, with some rococo ornaments, dominate the 
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whole piece. The last illustration (Fig. 13) shows a very delight- 
ful bit of Jacobean silver plate, a spice-box bearing the mark 
for 1610. The lid is formed as a shell, and its shape is followed 
by the body which rests on four snails. Two other almost 
identical boxes, bearing the respective date marks for 1605 
and 1625, are also in the possession of the Duke of Westminster, 
whose dedication of Grosvenor House for war work in 1914 
led to his taking up his habitation in his much smaller but 
certainly mere agreeable and domestic habitation in Davies 
Street. The intention of reserving it for some member of the 
family, although not for its head, developed some fifteen years 
ago when its offices and other accommodation were increased 
and improved by the faithful and conservative hands of Messrs. 
Eustace Balfour and Thackeray Turner. Now huge houses 
are at a discount and the duke is not likely to again occupy 
the great family mansion facing the Park. Still less would 
he wish to remove to one of the towering piles that were built 
further south on Ebury Manor lands for the mid-Victorian 
mansions of the very wealthy, and Mr. Gatty aptly sums up 
the situation when he says : 

“There is something fascinating about Early Georgian 
pine-panelled rooms decorated with flat classical pilasters, 
carved mantelpieces, leading to oak staircases, all mellowed 
by two centuries of association with the carbonic contamination 
of our metropolitan atmosphere. And if the owner happens 
to possess a few choice, conveniently sized seventeenth and 
eighteenth century pictures and tapestries, not to mention}a 
selection of contemporary mahogany furniture, no unwieldy 
wilderness in Grosvenor Place, with pompous frontage, offers 
any temptation to change.” H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 





THE MYSTERIOUS 


FATE OF A CESAREWITCH 


FAVOURITE 





W. A. Rouch. AT THE BUSHES. YUTOI 
OR years hence the mysterious case of Tishy will be 
recalled in connection with the Cesarewitch of 1921. 
You scarcely need refreshing with the facts. Here was 
a three year old filly without much public form, and so 
good a handicapper as Mr. Dawkins could not give her 

more than 6st. 4lb. She was one of an entry of five from the 

stable of R. Day. Last year’s winner of the race, Bracket, was 
one of them. The second was Bucks, the three year old winner 
of the Goodwood Cup and other races. The third was Flam- 
boyant, a most improved staying three year old that was, 
nevertheless, considered to be substantially inferior at the weights 
to Tishy. Hence the stable adopted another policy where he 
was concerned. He was successfully exploited for the Prince 

Edward Handicap at Manchester, and a few days later for the 

Doncaster Cup. Sailor Son went lame so that his name never 

cropped up. 

Time passed and it was made clear that Tishy was to be 
the selected to win the handicap on which there is the heaviest 
betting of the year. Bracket was scratched; Flamboyant was 
also scratched, though he could not have been out of it under 
the penalty he had added to his original weight; and Bucks 
was not required. He was detailed for duty in the Newbury 
Cup. It will be remembered that he dead-heated for second 
place with Flint Jack, a length behind the winner, Yutoi. That 
is how Tishy ,came to start a very heavily backed horse, for the 
owner let everyone know that she was far better at the weights 
than any of the others and was, indeed, regarded as being better 
at level weights. What a wonderful proposition, therefore, and 
what a racing certainty she appeared to represent ! 


DRAWING AWAY ON 


THE LEFT. Copyright. 

The sequel was too dramatic for words. I have seen a great 
many races in my life and am, of course, familiar with the colours. 
I daresay, therefore, that long before most others in the Stand at 
Newmarket realised what had happened I knew that six furlongs 
or more away the favourite was tailed off. The idea seemed 
impossible and I doubted my eyes. But there, toiling a long 
way behind the field, was something in colours which I feared 
could be no others than those of Tishy. A few seconds passed 
and then there was no possible doubt. I really believe the placed 
horses were back in the paddock when the disgraced filly laboured 
past the winning post to the accompaniment of jeering, derisive 
cheers from people who must have supposed they had been 
deprived of a fair run for their money. Sir Abe Bailey turned 
away with a most distressed look on his face, dismayed beyond 
words, I have no doubt, by the catastrophic sequel to his hopes, 
but hurt and wounded by the jeers of the crowd. 

No one has been able to supply an explanation of the 
tragedy. Had she been beaten three, six, or a dozen lengths 
we should soon have found one. It would have been said that 
the filly could not stay; that she had been over-estimated, 
that, perhaps, she was jady and would not give her true running 
in arace; in fact, the stable had made a big mistake. But it is 
impossible to say any of these things in the circumstances, for 
the reason that the performance was too utterly grotesque to be 
true. It is certain that the worst animal in training would have 
done better. When owner, trainer, and the critic fail to find 
a solution a mystery must exist. Foul play is certainly not 
entertained for a moment, and no one was more amazed than the 
jockey, Weston, who had had experience of the way the filly 
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had carried him in her gallops. She had shown him con- 
clusively, as he thought, that she could stay really well and beat 
any of the others for speed. It may be that she was suddenly 
seized with a heart attack or with what the best trained athlete 
knows as the ‘“‘ stitch,’’ which for the time being will absolutely 
cripple him. Let us hope the future will do something to 
enlighten us. She will have chances to redeem herself before 
the end of the season, and I am prepared to see her do so, because 
I cannot believe that Sir Abe Bailey and his trainer, sanguine 
men though both are, could be capable of perpetrating such an 
atrocious blunder. Were it so they would surely be fit for early 
retirement from the sport and business in which they have been 
for the best part of their lives. It would be proof that they had 
learned nothing in a very hard school. It is simply impossible 
that it should be so. 

Now let me turn to that far happier feature of the race, 
and one may begin by offering very sincere congratulations 
to Lord George Dundas on winning the race for Mrs. Burnley 
with the Newbury Cup winner, Yutoi. Here was a case of a 
horse winning the Cesarewitch for the first time on record with a 
1olb. penalty. The handicapper, at any rate, should be a rather 
surprised man, for it is certain now that Yutoi could have won 
with a stone more on his back than he had given him in the first 
instance. Evidently the horse has made incredibly rapid im- 
provement, as sons of Santoi have been known to do. Then, 
too, it is probable that they were a bad lot and that his victory 





W. A. Rouch. YUTOI, BY SANTOI—SHE. H. JELLISS 
was assisted by the troubles of others. Tishy can be wiped out, 
but we were made aware after the race that Devizes had started 
coughing while actually on his way to the post, and altogether 
it is possible that the future will show that the winner’s lines were 
cast in easy places. The second, Charleville, has always been 
regarded as inferior to his stable companion, Happy Man, at the 
weights, and Harrier again gave me the idea that he does not 
really stay a Cesarewitch course. Then the proximity of the old 
horse, Greek Scholar, goes to prove the poverty of the field, for he 
carried 7st. r11b. and yet ran fourth. 

Yutoi has proved himself one of the stoutest hearted horses 
in the country and that is much to his credit. It is not difficult 
to understand his possession of great stamina, for he is a son of 
Santoi, which is still getting winners, though now twenty-five 
vears of age. He had got previous winners of the Cesarewitch 
in Yentoi, Fiz Yama and Sanctum, and three years ago He was 
desperately unlucky to be beaten a head by Air Raid. Yutoi 
is an own brother to He, their dam, She, being a mare that was 
weeded out of the Welbeck Stud for some reason a decision the 
Duke of Portland must often have regretted. The mare was got 
by Cyllene from Witty Girl, by St. Simon, which is breeding that 
simply cannot be improved upon. Santoi has introduced the 
robust strain, and one would be perfectly correct in assuming 
that both He and Yutoi should do well at the stud. I under- 
stand that He is considered to have made a most excellent start, 
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though we shall have to wait awhile before the first of his stock 
are seen on a racecourse. 

I should like to say a few words about the Middle Park Stakes 
because it enabled the best of her age, Golden Corn, to add still 
further to her high reputation. Ridden by Donoghue she won 
by three-parts of a length from Mr. Sol Joel’s Polyhistor, with 
Flaming Orb, in the colours of Mr. Kennedy Jones, third. Many 
observers of the race gained the idea that the filly won with 
supreme ease, but I do not agree. I think she won just com- 
fortably and no more. She could probably have pulled out 
another length or more, but she did not beat Polvhistor as easily 
as she had done at Doncaster for the Champagne Stakes. It 
may be that she is not quite so good as she was, and, anyhow, 
she will not be seen again in public until next year. I would 
also accept as a possible explanation that she probably races 
lazily when in front. She gives me that idea and there is probably 
something in that view. All the same she is a grand individual, 
having such splendid development and perfect action that she 
ought to do well as a three year old. People say that she is too 
fast now ever to be a stayer, but I do not know that such reasoning 
is in any way conclusive. Think how brilliant Pretty Polly 
was as a two year old and how she raced away from her opponents 
time after time! Yet she could stay well beyond the shadow of 
doubt. By the way, Golden Corn is the first filly since Pretty 
Polly to win both the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster and the 
Middle Park Stakes. Both are classics for the two year olds. 
Sicyon may be the best of Mr. Sol Joel’s 
two year olds at the moment, but he is 
not in the Derby and of his entry I 
would much prefer Polyhistor. He 
is so ideally made for the Epsom 
course. 

Next week there is the race for the 
Cambridgeshire and the meeting which 
brings to a close the season’s racing at 
the headquarters of the Turf. I have 
never known a Cambridgeshire which 
has attracted less interest than this one. 
One reason may be that people are fight- 
ing shy of attempting to find the winner 
some time in advance. Their experience 
of favourites and well backed horses has 
been so dismal for a long time past. 
Then the continued hard state of the 
ground has unquestionably interfered 
with the proper training of many candi- 
dates. A prominent case in point is that 
of Soranus. I am very doubtful at the 
time of writing as to whether we shall 
see Tetratema go to the post. I do not 
think he would have missed his race at 
Newmarket last week, though on the 
spot, had his trainer not been nervous of 
risking him on the hard ground. In any 
case he is due to go to the stud at the 
end of this season, and apparently there 
is no wish to risk a defeat for him unless 
he could be at his best to do justice to 
his reputation. So I shall not take him 
seriously except to say that were he to 
run after all I would expect him to win. 
The race is not going to take a deal of 
winning, though indicating the winner is 
quite a different matter. 

Orpheus and Paragon are presum- 
ably placed out of it by their penalties, 
and Square Measure does not look like 
becoming the great public favourite he 
was a year ago when the race could not 
be run owing to the miners’ strike. 
Thus of the top weights we are left 
with Abbot’s Trace, which, indeed, has become favourite as I 
write, and as the virtual winner of the Duke of York Stakes 
without a penalty must have an undeniable chance. I think I 
would prefer him on a round course and for preference a left- 
handed one, but his prospects for this race are certainly as bright 
as those of any other. I do not care for Lacrosse, and I see no 
connection between the chance of this one and the scratching of 
Soranus. We should never have heard of Lacrosse had there 
been soft ground for the training of Soranus. Fancy Man and 
Earna I will not have at any price, though each has figured as 
favourite in turn. One hears good accounts of Charlebelle, the 
Oaks winner of last year. Black Gown is to be exploited, though 
he has shown before that he does not get more than six furlongs 
when in the best company. Aclare and Corn Sack in Morton’s 
stable have been victims of the very prevalent coughing and 
they can be put on one side, while Highlander recently changed 
stables, which may not exactly be an advantage. Apart from 
that, he might with very little encouragement be fancied. I 
should add that there are hopes of Grandcourt, but he has been 
by no means let off in the matter of weight, and if I must make a 
suggestion now it is that the most attractive ones are Abbot’s 
Trace and Lady Sleipner, should she be saddled in preference to 
Illuminator. I could also find sound cause to support Blue 
Lady should she represent the Manton stable, which I understand 
is more than likely. PHILIPPOS. 


UP. Copyright. 
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NOTES ON THE LONG-EARED OWL 


WRITTEN 


T is generally in the dark depths of some pine or larch 
wood that one meets with the long-eared owl; and, in 
consequence, it is a matter of considerable difficulty—owing 
to the poorness of the light in such situations—to obtain 
photographs of the old bird—or even the young ones— 

on the nest. It was, therefore, with a certain feeling of 
elation that the writer saw one of these extraordinary 
cat-like birds fly from a deserted crow’s nest, which he had 
half expected might have been appropriated by a pair of 
kestrels. 

Here indeed was an opportunity for securing a series of 
pictures that must not be missed. For the nest was situated 
towards the top of a 6oft. oak tree, and contained three eggs— 
not very hard set, if their cleanness could be considered a 
guide; and, although the owl had sat very closely, one could 
hardly conclude that incubation was far advanced, for most 
owls do sit tightly from the time that the first egg is laid. In 


fact, it has been said by many authorities that owing to this 
habit young owls always vary considerably in size, the eldest 
being almost fledged by the time that the youngest is hatching. 
‘The words “ always ” and “ never ” are, however, dangerous to 


us’ where natural history observations are concerned, and the 





IN THE FULL GLARE OF THE SUN 


writer has frequently discovered clutches of five or six barn, 
little, tawny or long-eared owls’ eggs ;_ or obtained photographs 
of a family of young ones, among which there was no great 
diversity of size. 

But to return to the nest referred to above. Only three 
eggs were laid and from these, in the course of the next two 
weeks, three young owls emerged. 

_ Photography was not attempted until a week after the 
discovery of the nest, and by this time the owl had grown 
accustomed to the “dummy ” camera left in position. She 
seemed to be of an amiable disposition, for she returned to 
her charges without any undue nervousness. 

When the camera was first fixed in position the string from 
the shutter was left hanging to the foot of the tree while the 
photographers proceeded to investigate other matters of 
interest. On their return, an hour or so later, the ears of the 
Sitting owl were observed projecting over the rim of the nest; 
the string was stealthily pulled and the first photograph of the 
Oi. owl obtained. 

When the young owls eventually appeared it was noticed 
that they varied but little in size, although they soon acquired, 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY CAPTAIN C. W. R. KNIGHT. 





LONG-EARED OWL SITTING. 


one by one, the habit of climbing about among the branches 
around the nest. Such little peregrinations led to their some- 
how reaching the extended arms of the next tree, and the next, 
and the next, until, at least as far as their human attendants 





SHE ‘*‘ FLUFFS OUT” HER FEATHERS AS SHE ARRANGES HER EGGS. 
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were concerned, they were lost 
among the oak foliage. This 
characteristic of preferring some 
convenient branch to the more 
comfortable-looking nest would 
seem to be typical of young long- 
eared owls, for, in the dark forests 
where they breed, one may more 
often find them sitting, still as 
stone (and very much like a piece 
of dead wood in appearance), 
among the branches of some 
sheltering pine than remaining 
as a contented family upon the 
scene of their hatching; and 
that the parents are ready—and 
able—to find and feed their young 
under such conditions is shown by 
the following incident. 

Some boys, walking one day 
through the pine woods in which 
lay their home, saw sitting in one 
of the trees a young and almost 
fledged long-eared owl. Naturally 
they at once set out to capture 
it, and a hot chase ensued.¥..| At 
length, by driving it with the aid 
of clods of earth and stones from 
the larger trees and shaking it out 
of the smaller ones, they managed 
to bring it to earth and, needless 
to say, carried it home in triumph. 
The young owl was placed in 
an old rabbit hutch in the 
“ garden,” the question of food 
for it not—apparently—troubling 
its captors. 

Next morning, however, 
ranged along in a row just outside 
the wire netting of the cage were 
the bodies of some five or six 
small birds—mostly greenfinches 
—which were, maybe, in excess 
of the young owl’s requirements, 
for it had fed well during the 
night. 

Each night a fresh supply of 
birds was laid in the same place 
by the old owl, who was gener- 
ally hanging about in the pine 
trees near by. In fact, not only 
did she hang about the place, but 
she would actually answer the 
tenant of the cottage when he 
called to her. “Jummy,” he 
would shout, “are you there?” 
and a faint mewing from the 
shadows of the pines would answer 
him! And thus our young ow's 
from the crow’s nest no doubt 
were well cared for by the paren:s. 
The fact remains that when tie 
last visit was made to the plac:, 
only one of the young ones 1- 
mained on the nest. 

Twice on that day the od 
owl returned to it, and on oe 
occasion brought with her a cock 
house sparrow which she | ‘t 
lying on the edge of the nest, and 
which may be seen in some of the 
accompanying photographs. 

The opinion is sometim:s 
expressed that owls can only sve 
vaguely in daytime, and that wh.n 
being ‘‘ mobbed ” by small bir:is 
they are—what with the chatteriig 
of the pursuers and the demoral s- 
ing effect of the sunlight—com- 
pletely at sea. 

The writer believes that 
they are quite unruffled when 
followed by such noisy small fry 
as chaffinches, tits or warblers, 
and that they are only moment- 
arily flustered when the aggressors 
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consist of such spirited flyers as missel thrushes, plovers or 
jackdaws ; and the sunlight would seem to upset them even 
less—if at all. 

Little owls, barn owls and long-eared owls have each brought 
back food for their young in broad daylight, while the writer 
was watching. 

The little owl—unconcernedly followed by a crowd of 
noisy blackbirds, chaffinches, etc.—brought in a blackbird. 
The barn owl, whose nest was in the chimney of a dilapidated 
cottage,sbrought in a full grown young starling; and the 
long-eared—as just stated—returned with a cock sparrow. 
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In the photograph of the owl sitting broadside on to the 
camera it may be noticed that the sun is shining brightly (un- 
happily for the pictorial effect !), and that her eye which catches 
its light is partially covered by. the drooping eyelid, as 
though she might be troubled by such a bright glare ; while the 
eye in shadow is wide open. 

Even as the final exposure was made, this last young owl 
of the family had commenced his wanderings, and having once 
tasted the delights of real freedom he seems to have decided 
to leave his home for good and all. In any case, on the following 
day, the nest was empty. 


THE YOUNG OWL SAYS GOOD-BYE TO THE OLD HOME. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SUMMER TIME. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Every great movement has its detractors, 
and so we are, now that summer time is 
unfortunately just over, being treated in the 
public Press to the opinions of theorists who 
can find no good use for it and who would 
urge that it is sinning against everybody’s 
mozals to manipulate the clock. The theories 
put forward are so ridiculous that they do not 
merit serious disproval, and it is noticeable 
that no real proof has ever been forthcoming 
as to the institution of summer time having 
done harm. On the other hand, its benefits 
have been so great and so obvious that there 
is no need to dwell upon them. It appears, 
however, that summer time is a piece of war 
legislation, and that if we wish for its con- 
tinuance next year it will be necessary to obtain 
a new Act of Parliament. Upholders of the 
measure should therefore keep the matter 
constantly in the minds of their Parliamentary 
representatives, or else, when the time comes, 
the matter will be shelved in favour of some- 
thing supposed to be more pressing. The 
ostensible reason for altering the clock was the 
saving of fuel and lighting, and this will always 
stand good, as well as other advantages which 
have proved so beneficial to the majority of 
the public. As I have previously urged, the 
period might, with advantage, be extended 
from the middle of March until the end of 
October. The setting back of the clock at 
the beginning of this month has robbed us of 
thirty hours daylight in which to do even- 
ing work in our gardens and _ allotments.— 
S. O’Dwyer. 


HAMBURGH GRAPES. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—A propos the letter in your issue of the 
15th on the Kippen vine, will you allow me to 
ask the origin of the name ‘“ Hemburgh 
grapes ” ? Barron’s “ Vines and Vine Culture ” 
(ed. 1883) tells us that this variety of grapes 
is best adapted for cultivation in England, and 
remarks that the great ‘‘ Hampton Court Black 
Hamburgh is the true variety, producing small 
ovate berries.”” Surely the climate of the 
Hamburg district was never the best for table 
grapes.—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

[Of the Black Hamburgh grape Dr. Hogg 
in his manual of fruits writes: ‘‘ The black 
Hamburgh was imported from Hamburgh by 
John Warner, a London merchant, who lived 
at Rotherhithe, and cultivated a large garden, 
in which was a vineyard, in the early part of 
last century. It is from this circumstance 
that it takes its names of Hamburgh and 
Warner’s Hamburgh. A fanciful story has 
been published about its having been brought 
direct from .the Alhambra in Spain, and that 
the name now adopted is a corruption of that. 
I doubt very much if it is a Spanish grape. 
I am rather inclined to think that it has come 


from the East, as I can trace it by its synonyms 
through Hungary and the whole of Germany ; 
and my esteemed friend, the late Comte Odart, 
remarks that it is met with from Strasburg to 
Vienna and Pesth, and that it may be called 
the national grape of the Germans, the 
Belgians, and the Dutch. He might have 
included the English also. On looking at the 
synonyms one is struck with the prevalence 
of German and Hungarian names over the very 
few of French, Spanish or Portuguese, and this 
tends to show that it is more known in the East 
than in the West. In fact, it is hardly known at 
all in France except under its English and 
German names of Black Hamburgh and 
Frankenthal. It is very difficult to ascertain 
of what country it is a native.” A number of 
synonyms are given by Dr. Hogg, including 
Black Hamburgh, Garnston Black Hamburgh, 
Hampton Court, Knevett’s Black Hamburgh, 
Red Hamburgh, Richmond Villa and Warner’s 
Hamburgh.—Eb.] 


‘*TRUANT JUNE.” 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I think it may interest the readers of 
CountTRY LIFE to know that to-day, October 
16th, in a street in Brighton, I was wearing a 
bunch of violets in my coat and suddenly saw 
something move in front of me, at the same 
time heard a sound of humming. Looking 
down I saw a beautiful humming bird moth— 
a rarity at any time, even in height of summer in 
England. The little thing was burying its 
long, beaklike nose in my violets, humming 
softly all the time. I suppose the movement 
of my body made it realise it was not on a 
violet plant and it flew away. I was so aston- 
ished that I stopped dead in my walk along the 
street and I think you will own it was a remark- 
able thing to happen and would not be believed 
by me if it had not happened to myself.— 
K. LiLoyp 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ I have been a 
reader of your paper for years, but I don’t think 
I have ever been so charmed with anything as 
with ‘Truant June,’ in to-day’s issue! . . . 
You may be surprised that I ask whether it 
may be reproduced in a financial paper. The 
fact is that a poem like this does a lot of good 
to men, who, in these bad times, want, as 
Charles Hawtrey sang, “A little Ray of Sun- 
shine.’ This gives it !’’—E. D. 


AN ITALIAN BABY’S BATH. 
To THE EpIToR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph which I took 
at Lenno on Lake Como. One often sees the 
peasant women washing clothes at the lake side. 
On this particular occasion the baby was being 
washed, in its clothes! It was having a regular 





SCRUBBING THE BABY IN LAKE COMO. 


scrubbing, with soap, and plenty of water, 
poured over its head. Observe the circle cf 
soapsuds in the water.—RUTH BICKERSTETH. 


NIPPER’S LAST FLY. 
To THE EpitTor, 

Sir,—There is a pool on the Teign where or¢ 
bank is thickly fringed with bushes for sone 
two hundred yards. So far does the dene 
leafy screen project over the calm water th:t 
it is impossible to reach the haunts of the trout 
beneath by any casting from the opposi'e 
shore. Dapping with the natural fly is the 
only way of fishing in this jungle. Nippe:, 
though but a medium-sized trout, had attained 
the dignity of a special name by reason of his 
extreme cunning. Though other fish of larg:r 
calibre had fallen victims to grasshopper or 
blue-bottle dibbled among those two hundred 
yards of leaves and branches, their personality 
had not been sufficiently marked for such a 
distinction. They had accepted the insect 
readily, put up a good fight, and been gathered 
to the basket—nothing more. Nipper, how- 
ever, displayed an uncanny skill in detecting 
the hook. Either he ejected the fly so instantly 
after taking it that there was no time to strike, 
or butted at it with tightly closed mouth. 
At other times he would rise up, survey the 
insect with interest, and then, turning away 
with a sweep of his tail, proceed on his usual 
course. It is difficult to see exactly what 
happens when the surface is broken and dis- 
turbed by a rising fish, so the means by which 
this trout again and again nipped at the fly 
without touching the sharp little hooks cannot 
be explained. The tackle used consisted of a 
very fine undressed roach line with a length 
of drawn gut and a single shot at their meeting 
point. The weight of the shot is enough to 
draw the fine silk through the rod rings. At 
the end of the gut are two small and very sharp 
hooks tied back to back. It is extraordinary 
that trout should be able to take a fly off the 
keen little double without even being scratched, 
but they do. Nipper performed the feat with 
a regularity which became monotonous. His 
eventual undoing came quite by chance. A 
blue-bottle was offered to him at one point 
on his 3o0yd. beat, and he got it off the hooks 
in his best manner, and quite undisturbed by 
the event sailed off on his round. The angler 
then went 1oyds. lower down and put on 
another blue-bottle. Here close to the edge 
had collected a little patch of oily scum. 
Perhaps this thickening of the surface might have 
blurred Nipper’s acute vision. Back came 
Nipper, saw the fly, and for once sucked it in 
too confidently, and one of the keen little snecks 
took hold in his upper lip. After a very 
moderate resistance, considering the fineness 
of the tackle, the net put an end to the affair, 
and Nipper, who had taken at least a dozen 
blue-bottles and half that number of grass- 
hoppers off the sharpest double hooks, had 
risen for the last time. In spite of his proved 
brain power, he turned out to be only a very fat 
trout of 1340zs.—FLEuR-DE-Lys. 


THE THRUSH’S ANVIL. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I have been greatly interested in your 
“Thrush and Anvil” correspondence and 
illustrations, for when we lived near Chepstow 
some years ago there was an anvil within 
arm’s length of our dining-room window. 
This was a large stone slab covering a drain, 
and for several years it afforded us much 
entertainment. Sometimes the mother broug %t 
her family of four or five while we ourselves 
were at breakfast and breaking the shei, 
gave a portion of snail to each of her youn :, 
who stood in a semi-circle with wide opin 
beaks. It has always been a source of gre t 
regret to me that, having a camera at han., 
no photograph was taken of these “sitters ” 
and I advice your readers to take full advanta: ¢ 
of all such opportunities. One of your corr-- 
spondents suggested that the rubbing of t 
snail backwards and forwards was to cover 
with grit for the young. It was my 0 
impression that this was done to free t! 
food from every particle of shell, especia.y 
as the stone was generally quite clean and or a 
slight slope. “The snail- shells were all of tne 
small round kind, both dark and light, and the 
anvil was used by the thrush only, thouzh 
our garden was visited by almost every spec ¢3 
of ordinary bird, including owls. We had 
visits from a hedgehog, too, and squirrels, 
these last most brazen thieves, who threw 
aside all walnuts not marked A 1.—CHARLOTIE 
J. Cooke. 
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COTTON BALES ON MULE BACK. 


BRAZILIAN TRANSPORT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
a—I enclose two photographs illustrating 
- means of transport in Brazil—North Brazil, 
iyway. The first was taken in the port of 
laceio, where the one and only way of getting 
.e’s luggage to the station is in these carts. 
he second is very typical of these Northern 
tates where cotton is grown. ‘Thousands of 
des annually are transported on mule and 
wrseback from the interior to the ports or to 
vtton mills. Often the mule track along which 
vese trains of animals pass is alongside the 
ulway line, but this latter is an expensive 
nd lengthy means of transport, strange as 
may sound.—D. Josson. 


STRANGE FRUIT OF THE OIL PALM. 
To THE EpITor. 


5iR,—Many West African oil palms present 
the curious appearance of the one shown in 


WEAVER BIRDS’ NESTS. 


this photograph, but that which the casual 
observer imagines to be fruit are in reality nests 
of the weaver bird—each a well woven grass 
structure, globe-like at its upper end and having 
a long, bell-mouthed entrance most skilfully 
constructed. Situated at the extreme ends of 
the magnificent leaves of the palm, the position 
is safe from all but the boldest snakes. I take 
it, however, that in the event of a snake coiling 
round the nest and attempting to get at eggs or 
young, the stricture of the body round the 
tube-like entrance would effectively seal the 
opening and the snake’s effort would easily 
foil its own purpose. The fruit of the oil 
palm, from which the well known oil is 
procured, grows in compact bunches between 
he bases of the leaf stems and the palm 
trunk and they can only be cut out by much 
hard work on the part of the native gatherer.— 
SYDNEY H. SMITH. 


A LUGGAGE CART IN NORTH BRAZIL. 


THE SLIPPER LIMPET (CREPIDULA 
FORNICATA). 


To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The following description of a somewhat 
strange-looking limpet may be of interest to 
general readers. I came across a few specimens 
of the shell on the shore of Hayling Island, 
and also found three others on the foreshore 
at Southsea this summer. Being unable to 
trace it for specification in any of the concho- 
logical works in my possession, I forwarded 
a specimen to the authorities at South Ken- 
sington, and learned from them some extremely 
interesting facts as well as the proper name 
of the shell. It appears that the species was 
introduced into Essex a short time back with 
some oysters. From that time it has been 
spreading gradually around the coast and 
apparently is already found to be doing con- 
siderable harm to certain oyster-beds which 
it has infested. The shell, on the exterior, 
somewhat resembles a _ rather hunched-up 
mussel about r}ins. in length, and is rather 
prettily marked with reddish brown and green 
striations, radiating downwards on a _ bluish 
pearly ground. Inside, however, it is rather 
remarkable, for just below the rim of the 
shell and reaching about half way down its 
length is a thin partition which is white and 
very strong. Behind this portion is the mol- 
lusc’s home, a very limited space near the peak 
of the shell. The whole of the interior of the 
shell is pearly white and dull reddish brown. 
The species seems fond of living one on top 
of the other, for I found two instances of this 
among the five specimens I obtained, and in 
each case the molluscs were alive.—K. E. STYAN. 








A BOAT AND SLEDGE IN 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—These photographs by Debenham of 
Cowes show a boat which Sir Ernest Shackleton 
has taken with him on the Quest. She combines 
several uses, having oars for rowing, paddles 
to paddle with where there is no room to sweep 
an oar among the floes, a sail and a centre- 
board, so that she sails into the wind. She 
has runners along the bottom, and can be 
divided into two sledges 
or two punts. She is 
very strongly built of 
sewn three-ply wood and 
is so light that two men 
can easily carry her be- 
tween them. Her length 
over all is 18ft., and she 
was built at Cowes by 
Messrs. Saunders. 
—D.C. 


WOOL- 
GATHERER. 
To THE Epiror. 


ONE. 


a 


THE 


Sir,—It was a few years 
ago on a Good Friday 
that I met in a village 
shop a man who followed 
the rare occupation of 
a woolgatherer. He was 


a small, well bronzed 
man, who evidently 
enjoyed the open-air 
life he was leading ; 


something suggested 
that he might be an 
invalid during the 
winter, but his fitness for 


THE ‘‘ QUEST’S 


his job lay in his unusual proportions, for, 
while his legs were short, his arms were un- 
commonly long, which enabled him to gather 
wool left by the sheep and lambs upon buch, 
thistle and barbed wire, or even pick it from 
the ground, with an ease a well proportioned 
man might envy. The neighbours spoke well 
of him, and not without reason, for though 
during the winter he was an inmate of the 
workhouse, he would not be a charge upon the 
rates during the summer months, when he 
sought his discharge and earned a scanty living 
in the open air. This gained him a kindly 
recognition which allowed him to wander over 
the fields by day or to curl himself up in a cart 
in a shed at night. At other times he would 
sleep under a hedge with his canvas bag of 
wool fora pillow. His ‘* two pen’orth of groob ”” 
would keep him for two days, and he drank at 
the babbling brook. He was a survival: for 
if woolgathering had been profitable work it 
would not have become a by-word ; farm hands 
would have been put to the job. instead of the 
wool being left as a gleaning for the poor. 
We sometimes met him collecting wool or 
tramping into Hastings to sell it to a marine 
store-dealer. In cleansing, the fat is taken for 
lanolin and the clean wool put on the market 
in bulk. Afterwards at the ‘ Peasant Arts 
Guild ” we saw such wool, gathered by cottage 
children, spun and woven by hand and made into 
cosy children’s garments.—W. Lewis ReE1p. 





THE BOAT FOLDED UP. 
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UTILITY BOAT. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


AUTUMNAL AUCTIONS 


EXT Wednesday, Thursday and 
Fridzy, at Reigate, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley will conduct the 
great auction of Mr. Somers Somer- 
set’s freehold property in and around 
the Surrey town. The announce- 
ment, in these columns last week, that no por- 
tion would be dealt with before the auction, 
means that the firm will have to offer the 
entire 260 lots, comprising the principal shops 
and business premises, the two large hotels 
and other licensed premises, many private 
residences, splendid building sites, the Priory 
Farm, and ground rents amounting to £1,727 
a year. The present rent roll is nearly £8,000 
a year, and the prospective value probably 
thrice that sum. The Old Town Hall, the last 
lot in the sale, occupies the site of a chapel 
originally erected for the use of the pilgrims 
from the West of England to Becket’s shrine at 
Canterbury. It is not generally known that 
Eugene Aram, prototype of Bulwer Lytton’s 
notorious character, lived at Reigate for a 
year, in a cottage called Upper Repentance. 
wm@QOn Monday next, at Sevenoaks, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley will offer 110 acres 
of the outlying portions of Mr. Robert Mond’s 
Combe Bank estate, in fourteen lots, some of 
which have attractive possibilities as building 
sites. One, Lot 12, Dibgate Farm, 80 acres, 
has a thriving plantation of pyramid apples, 
and other land suitable for fruit and market 
gardening. The mansion, with 407 acres, for 
sale privately or to be let furnished or un- 
furnished, was described in a note in these 
columns on October 1st (page 434), on Mr. 
Walter Crane’s plasterwork in the salon. 


CASSIOBURY PARK. 


ASSIOBURY PARK, Herts (illustrated and 
described in Country LiFe, Vol. XxvIII, 
page 392), is in the market. It incorporates 


part of a building begun by Sir Charles Morri- . 


son in the middle of the sixteenth century and 
completed by his son Charles, who succeeded 
him in 1556. The first Earl of Essex employed 
Hugh May to rebuild the house, with the 
exception of the west wing, in the seventeenth 
century. May’s work was pulled down in or 
about the year 1800, and the present house was 
put up by James Wyatt, who used much of the 
old material. The main staircase, at the south- 
east end of what is known as the cloister, is 
by Grinling Gibbons, and there is much other 
woodwork of magnificent elaboration. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint are to sell the estate and 
the contents of the mansion, including the 
splendid paintings. 


FARM PLACE SOLD. 


FARM PLACE, Ockley, on the borders of 

Surrey and Sussex, has been privately 
sold, since the auction a week ago, by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., on behalf of Mr. F. W. 
Scott. Farm Place is a Tudor black and white 
and tiled house, built on the site of the King’s 
Lodge of the old Royal deer forest. The 
property formerly belonged to the Steere 
family, one of whom has a tomb in Ockley, 
on which is the inscription: ‘ Here lyeth 
interred the bodye of John Steere sometime 
of Ffarme and lately of Youngs who deceased 
the first day of April in the yeare of our Lord 
God 1665.’ Farm Place is in the lovely en- 
vironment of Leith Hill and Box Hill. The 
kennels of the Surrey Union Hounds are”near 
the property, which is, however, in the Crawley 
and Horsham country, of which Ockley marks 
the northern limit and the coast at Worthing 
the southern. The Surrey Union Hunt has 
existed for over 120 years. In the year 1902 
the kennels were transferred from Cobham 
Court to new quarters at Bookham, which 
were built for the Hunt by Lord Ashcombe. 
Golf courses are at Horsham and Dorking, a 
few miles away, and there is plenty of shooting 
in the district, while for fishing the streams 
on the estate are fairly good but capable of 
considerable improvement by cleaning and 
re-stocking. The four ponds have been care- 
fully looked after in this respect, and yield 
nice sporting fish. The 390 acres are well 
timbered and the slopes clothed with oak and 
ash and mixed underwood, carry a good deal 
of game for the size of the estate. 

The house is entered through a massive 
oak door in a Tudor arch, and a good idea of 
the general character of the interior is given 
by the lounge hall, which is completely 


panelled in old black oak, with oak beams 
and a polished oak floor. The windows have 
leaded lattice lights, and the old fireplace with 
dog-irons and a quaint old fireback is sur- 
mounted by a carved oak mantel. 


RATTON, EASTBOURNE. 


HE elaborate particulars of this Sussex 
property, near Eastbourne, have clauses 
in the conditions of sale which recall early 
days of the war and what some military critics 
regard as its decisive struggle, the Battle of 
the Marne. Explaining the settlement of the 
estates, it is stated that Lord Willingdon was 
the life tenant, with remainder to his eldest 
son, the Hon. Gerald Frederick Freeman- 
Thomas. ‘‘In the month of August, 1914, 
the said Gerald Frederick Freeman-Thomas, 
then a Lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards, 
joined the British Expeditionary Force in 
France, and in the month of September was 
present at and took part in the Battle of the 
Marne, and was seen lying wounded on the 
battlefield, and was shortly afterwards officially 
reported as missing, and has never since been 
heard of.” As a matter of fact, the Court, 
by an Order in 1915, presumed his death. The 
property is now offered, freehold, with posses- 
sion of the mansion at once. Messrs. Collins 
and Collins are to sell it by auction at the Mart 
next Tuesday, the single lot comprising the 
modern mansion in the Elizabethan style and 
541 acres. It is close to an 82-acre park belong- 
ing to the Eastbourne Cornoration, the Willing- 
don Golf Links and the Royal Eastbourne Golf 
Links, and is in the district hunted by the 
West Sussex Hounds. 


FILLINGHAM CASTLE TO BE LET. 


ABOUT ten miles north-west of Lincoln 
*“ is Fillingham Castle, which occupies a 
site that was in all probability part of a Roman 
settlement. The castle is an imposing em- 
battled structure standing in grounds of 
40 acres, of which about half is occupied by a 
lake. Although the castle has central heating 
and many other features which make for 
comfort, it needs a certain amount of moderni- 
sation, and this, it is understood, will be 
carried out if an acceptable offer is forthcoming 
for the lease of the place unfurnished for a 
period of twenty-one years. More than 
2,000 acres of shooting, including 115 acres 
of woodland, would be let with the castle if 
desired. Messrs. Drivers, Jonas and Co. are 
the agents. 


MONKSHATCH AND HOCKLEY HOUSE. 


OR Lady Tennyson the Surrey residence, 
Monkshatch, with 90 acres, and adjoining 
land, making in all 150 acres, will be submitted, 
as a whole or otherwise, at the Mart next 
Wednesday by Messrs. Castiglione and 
Dampney. 

Hockley Golf Course, recently laid out 
by James Braid, was included in the first and 
second lots of the sale by Messrs. Gudgeon 
and Sons at Winchester of Hockley House and 
other properties on the late Mr. Horace 
Trimmer’s Twyford estate. The sale was very 
successful, yielding a total of nearly £30,000. 

The Old Vicarage, near Newbury, built 
from designs by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
has changed hands through Messrs. Harding 
and Harding. Various properties, among them 
the thirteenth century manor house of the 
Tichbornes at West Tisted, have been sold by 
Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. A quaint 
farmhouse, Horsie Lands, and 128 acres at 
Newdigate, between Dorking and Horsham, 
have changed hands through Messrs. Crow 
for £3,000. 

Sales by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and 
Co. include, in addition to King’s Furlong, 
Basingstoke, announced a fortnight ago, 
Clodiagh, Shamley Green, near Guildford ; 
The Hill, Hare Hatch, near Twyford, 7 acres ; 
and Ray Lodge, Lingfield, 40 acres. 


HANNINGTON HALL, WILTS.' 


NEXT month at Swindon, Hannington Hall, 
z the Wiltshire estate of 1,525 acres, is 
coming under the hammer of Messrs. Tilley, 
Culverwell and Parrott. The Hall was built 
in 1651-1653 by the brothers Freke, and has 
been the home of the family from that day to 
this, and it is quite unspoilt, never having 
suffered ‘‘ restoration”? of any kind. The 
original ornate moulded ceilings are there, and 
the original lead guttering and down pipes and 


the lead glazing and old glass remain. Such 
necessary changes as were from time to time 
made in the house have been done with 
scrupulous regard to the character of the 
building, and no large outlay is now needed 
to make it a thoroughly comfortable place. 
Hannington lies in the centre of the pick of 
the V.W.H. (Cricklade) Hunt, and handy for 
the V.W.H. (Cirencester), the Old Berks and 
the Heythrop. Avenues of wych elm and 
ancient yew trees adorn the grounds, and in 
considering the value of the land the fact must 
not be forgotten that the rich dairy farms have 
the advantage of an exceptionally well organised 
system of collection of milk for use in the 
condensing and other factories around Wootton 
Bassett, so that a steady and profitable market 
is assured. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY TIMBERED 
HALL. 


"THE old Town Hall of Leominster is for 

sale by Messrs. Harrods. For some reason 
not easy to see the obvious and appropriate 
designation of its first use was dropped when 
the building was pulled down and moved 
sixty-five years ago to its present site on the 
east border of a private property in Leominster. 
It is an exquisite example of Elizabethan 
timber work in an extremely perfect state, 
being a good specimen of the timber hall of 
the sixteenth century and without doubt the 
most interesting building of the kind now 
remaining in the kingdom, says Clayton in 
his ‘‘ Ancient Timber Edifices of England ” 
(1846). That book devotes the first four plates 
to “‘ Leominster Town Hall,” for the building 
served that purpose from 1750 to 1855. It 
was built by John Abell, who was honoured 
by Charles I with the title of ‘“‘ One of His 
Majesty’s Carpenters.” It stood upon twelve 
oak pillars. Above these round two sides run 
inscriptions in Latin and English alternately. 
These have been so well preserved by tle 
cornice above that not one of the letters, 
though in high relief, has been injured. Many 
of the original carvings are also in excellent 
preservation. The decoration is upon a 
lavish scale, which Sir Thomas Blount, writing 
in 1685, accounts for by saying that the gentry 
of the surrounding district contributed hand- 
somely to the cost of the erection of the building, 
which took place in 1633. It stood originally 
where five streets meet, but was thought to 
impede the traffic, so in 1856 it was taken down 
timber by timber and re-erected upon its 
present site by Mr. John Arkwright of Hampton 
Court. It stands on the east border of the 
Grange, a large open space recently bought by 
the Corporation, and forms the front half o! 
Grange Court. It was illustrated in the 
Supplement to Country Lire last week. 
page xvii, and the price is £3,500. 


TREWARTHENICK. 


HE Cornish estate of Trewarthenick is tu 
come under the hammer of Messr: 
Constable and Maude next month. The F: 
intersects its southern section for two or thr: 
miles, and, besides being a pleasant resident: 
place, it affords in the fullest measure t! 
wildfowl shooting for which Cornwall is note. , 
and it can be easily and greatly improve 
for during the war no attempt was made 
preserving. The 1,750 acres are largely v« 
fertile farms, and the grounds contain a weal 
of flowering shrubs, the climate being all th 
the expression ‘‘ the Cornish Riviera’ connot: 


TOWN AND SUBURBAN HOUSES. 


O. 48, BELGRAVE SQUARE, the tow 

house of the late Sir John Jackson, M.1 
C.V.O., has been sold by private contract ! 
Messrs. Trollope, who recently sold No. 
in the same square. 

Hampstead houses just disposed of inclu: 
No. 31, Redington Road, a freehold detach 
house in extensive grounds, which was to ha 
been offered next Tuesday at St. James’s Squai: 
and No. 54, Platt’s Lane, the auction of whi 
by Messrs. Goldschmidt and Howland, n 
week, has accordingly been cancelled. ‘14 
market for houses abutting on the Heath 
very good, and three or four have been sold 
by various firms in the last few days, in som: 
instances before the auctions. The view and 
the advantages of proximity to the Heath and 
accessibilitv to the heart of London sell pro- 
perties in Hampstead very quickly. ARBITER. 
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ELECTRIC AND GAS HEATERS.—II 


ECENT developments in gas fires have been concerned 

mainly with obtaining the maximum amount of radiant 

heat for a given gas consumption, the production of a 

silent flame and one that will not “ light back,” and 

the reduction of heat losses through tha back casing 

of the fire and up the flue. A typical example of the best practice 

in gas fires is afforded by the ‘‘ Westminster’’ model. In this 

design, which is followed in several other patterns by the same 

makers, the burners are arranged in semicircular form instead 

of being flat. Since heat rays travel mainly in a direction at 

right angles to a radiating surface, the area heated by a curved 

fire is greater than that by one with a flat front, and this form 

of construction tends to reduce heat losses from the cast-iron 
back of the fire. 

‘Period’ models, designed to harmonise with particular 
manners in furnishing, are an outstanding development in gas 
fires. They are made in 
various finishes, such as 
armour bright, porcelain 
enamel, bronze and matt 
black, and can be adapted 
to fit very happily into 
old grates and mantels 
found in country houses 
of Elizabethan, Jacobean 
and Georgian periods. 

Great improvements 
have been made by most 
designers in the “ fuel” 
used in gas fires, the old- 
fashioned asbestos fibre 
and fireclay balls having 
given place to cylinders 
fixed vertically, and 
made upof comparatively 
thin but strong fireclay 
pillars connected by ribs 
of fireclay in lattice and 
other forms. When 
heated by bunsen flames below, the whole surface becomes 
incandescent, thus throwing out a high proportion of radiant heat. 

One new series of gas fires makes a feature of an intense 
flame burner, complete and intimate’ mixture of the gas and air 
being ensured by the use of an intensifying plate interposed 
between the main portion of the burner and the flame nozzles. 
This results in silent combustion and a noticeable increase in 
the temperature of the flame. Control of the gas supply when 
passing to the adjustable injector is secured by a pressure 
damper, which tends also to reduce noise by preventing excess 
of pressure. As the proportions of gas and air passing to the 
burners can be adjusted readily, the radiant intensity of the fire 
can be varied to suit local conditions, 

Before leaving the subject of gas fires a few words should 
be added concerning gas-heated air warmers or convectors, 
usually misnamed “‘ radiators.’”” These are supplied to meet the 
demand for flueless gas heaters. Perhaps the most useful form 
is the “‘ Ventiheta.”” This heater has an outer and inner vertical 
chamber, the latter being closed at the top and the former having 
an opening near the top for the discharge of the warmed air. A 
gas burner at the base of the inner cylinder 
plays upon an inverted fireclay cone, the 
closed cylinder becoming heated. The out- 
side cylinder at its lower end is connected 
to an inlet pipe that passes through the 
wall of the room to the outside air. 
When the gas is lighted, the heated air 
draws in a supply of fresh cold air from 
outside the building and this in passing 
upwards round the inner cylinder becomes 
warmed and is discharged into the room 
through the outlet near the top. Thus a 
a constant supply of fresh air is drawn 
into the room and heated during its 
passage through the apparatus. It is 
claimed for the ‘‘ Ventiheta ”’ that a room of 
5,000 to 6,000 cubic feet capacity can be 
warmed satisfactorily for a gas consump- 
tion at the rate of 12 cubic feet per hour. 
The heater involves no fire risk and may 
be left continuously in operation with per- 
fect safety. Means must be provided, by 
opening the top of a window, of discharg- 
ing from the room a volume of air equal 
to that introduced by the heater, The 
appliance is adapted for use with electric 
and oil heaters, as well as gas. 

' . Turning now to recent developments in 
electric fires, the chief improvement is in the heating element. This 
differs greatly in appearance in various makes of electric fire, but 
in all cases the heating effect is produced directly from wires_ of 
nichrome (nickel-chromium alloy) that are raised to incandescence 
by the passage of an electric current. The wires may be wound 
over tubes of quartz glass, as in the Bastian Quartzalite system ; 





THE ‘‘ WESTMINSTER” GAS FIRE. 





THE “‘ VENTIHETA.” 


may be stretched across the front of vertical strips of mica 
bent toa semicircle, as in the ‘“ Flamingo”’ fire; may be wound on 
bars or plates of fireclay, as in the ‘‘ Belling,” ‘* Carron,’’‘* Magnet ”’ 
and other fires; or may be wound over plain mica strips, as in 
the ‘‘Falco’”’ system. There is little to choose between these 
systems, since the efficiency of each one of them is 100 per cent., 
the difference being concerned mainly with the appearance. 
Thus in the ‘“ Flamingo”’ fire the effect produced is that of flames 
playing up and down the vertical strips, which adds immensely 
to the fire-like appearance. As there are no masses of metal 
or fireclay to absorb the heat, this fire gives out its cheerful 
glow instantaneously. Fires in which the heating element 
is wound over mica, quaitz glass or hollow bars of fireclay heat 
up more rapidly than those in which the wire lies in close contact 
with a mass of fireclay, but as soon as the maximum temperature 
has been reached the heating effect is equal, and the substantial 
fireclay-supported element has a life that is almost unlimited, 

Although one of the features of all electric fires is that 
they are portable and need no flue, it is becoming common 
practice to build in electric fires permanently, thus avoiding the 
necessity for trailing wires and permitting the control switches 
to be mounted at a convenient height on the adjoining wall. 
Electric fires can be obtained with casings designed to match 
‘‘ pericd ” decorations, some of the models now available being 
of admirable workmanship, and following in every respect the 
characteristic lines of the ‘‘ period ’’ to which they belong. 

A very attractive form of electric fire, but one that really 
is a convector and not a fire at all, is constructed with its resist- 
ance wires disposed among artificial logs of wood arranged in the 
grate. Lamps with ruby bulbs throw a rich red glow over 
the logs and tiny fans rotate by the action of the heated air, causing 
a play of light and shadow that imitates closely the appearance 
of a log fire. The logs appear to be red hot, but never reach 
a very high temperature, the heat from the resistance wires 
being thrown outwards into the room. Thus this fire heats 
mainly by convection, but because of its fire-like appearance 
it justifies inclusion among electric fires. Its design is specially 
suitable for country house use. And no less notable for its 
simulation is the ‘‘ Magicoal’’ electric fire, consisting of a grate 
filled with lumps of 
felspar, with lumin- 
ous elements burning 
behind them and a 
simple device where- 
by the appearance of 


flickering flames is 
produced. Thus is 
created a most as- 
tonishing imitation 


of a_ glowing? coal 
fire—so exact an 
imitation, indeed, 
that only a close ex- 
amination reveals it 
to be an electric fire. 
Mysteriously hidden 
in the midst is also a 
heating element, and 
this completes the 
illusion, for not only 
does one appear to 
see a clear-burning 
coal fire, but also one 
feels the heat from 
it. In another form 
of the ‘‘ Magicoal ”’ 
the heater is incor- 
porated as a trivet. 
And in connection 
with this fire the 
inventor has devised a combined system for heating by coal 
and electricity. In this system, called the ‘‘ Colec,” a coke— 
or anthracite—fired boiler in the basement circulates hot water 
throughout the building in such a manner that the temperature 
of the air in every room and in the passages is raised to 50° or 
55° F. The heat is distributed in the rooms by ‘“‘ radiators,”’ 
that may be concealed beneath seats or hidden away in any 
convenient manner. The final rise of temperature to a com- 
fortable level—from 50° to 60° Fahr.—is obtained locally when 
desired by ‘“‘ Magicoal’’ electric fires. By this means, the 
advantages of central heating, with its economy of fuel and 
uniform temperature, are retained, while its objectionable 
features, notably the cheerlessness and unsightliness of the 
‘““ radiators,’’ are eliminated. The ‘‘ Colec’”’ system is an ingenious 
and practicable solution of the house-heating difficulty, 
and although more costly to instal and to operate than the 
central heating system by itself, is far cheaper to run than 
would be possible with electricity alone. Attention to the 
boiler fire is needed only about once a day, and the fire 
can be kept going continuously throughout the winter, while 
it will furnish, by means of a separate heating coil in the 
boiler, hot or even boiling water for washing and for domestic 
purposes generally. SE. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


DAMAGED GOODS. 
ITY workers who gain a little recreation wandering 
around in their lunch hour have lately foregathered 
at Leadenhall Market to watch the sprightly efforts 
of salesmen to clear the game which threatens to 
become over-ripe by the morning. No greater mishap 
than the recent spell of hot weather could have marked the 
opening of serious shooting. Two pheasants and a hare for five 
shillings bespeak many other pheasants and hares worth nothing 
at all. In a season of plentiful game many smal] shoots send 
consignments to market which have not received the care and 
attention forming an essential part of the system of management 
observed on larger domains. Under the best conditions the 
produce of each drive is laid out in rows and counted, the birds 
being then tied in pairs and strung astride cross-bars in the game 
cart. This when full goes straight to the larder, where plentiful 
hooks are available to ensure the necessary air currents during 
the vital stage of cooling. Compare this with the haphazard 
methods which are liable to be observed where ignorance is 
added to carelessness. As likely as not the game after being 
gathered will be thrown into heaps to generate that species of 
heat which starts a process of decomposition incapable of remedy 
by after-care. Perhaps in the mistaken endeavour to avoid 
all risk, the produce of the day’s shooting will be put into crates 
and got on rail without an hour’s delay. The quickest payers 
in the world are the game dealers, but instead of the usual cheque 
will be an intimation that the consignment when received was 
in an advanced stage of decomposition and therefore worthless. 
One of the most picturesque and most photographed items of the 
Sandringham estate is the game larder, a red tower-shaped 
edifice, perfectly ventilated and furnished with thousands of 
hooks. It is not given to many to emulate this fine example, 
nor have they the need ; but the simplest structure, located in 
a cool spot, flyproof and duly fitted, will suffice to ensure that 
critical period of storage under the best conditions which guaran- 
tees ample keeping qualities beyond, besides postponing to a 
period of leisure the sorting and marketing of the valuable 
contents. 
THE REMINGTON LOADING FACTORY. 
I spent a very agreeable and instructive afternoon at the 
loading factory of the Remington Arms U. M. C. Company, 








THE REMINGTON AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGE LOADING MACHINE, 


Limited. It is situated at Brimsdown, just beyond Ponders End, 
the station being one of that interminable series which enables 
the G.E.R. to show how long a time can be absorbed in covering 
a short mileage. The factory is devoted to loading the celebrated 
American “‘ Union Metallic Cartridge ’’ cases with English powder 
and shot. In the days when cartridge technics were actively 
debated by sportsmen, great interest was always shown in the 
relative characteristics of American and English systems of 
loading. We use a single cylinder of felt of the exact dimensions 
of the cartridge, made rigid by a dressing of size and coloured 
pink at the edges by the greasing process. The Americans, by 
contrast, use a succession of felts of not more than quarter-inch 
thickness, larger in diameter than the case and, therefore, slightly 
cupped in the process of entering. Interest in the system has 
from time to time been stimulated by the remarkable results 
given by the ammunition brought over by American teams of 
clay bird shooters, but nobody was ever quite sure as to whether 
the wadding system is the principal cause of the fine results 
obtained, or whether the wadding is a sheer accident arising from 
the system of loading observed on the other side. Their loading 
machines are a wonderful product of ingenuity, being fed in 
different places with powder, shot and the appropriate sorts of 
wadding, the entire range of processes comprised in loading being 
performed automatically. This system more or less imposes a 
minimum thickness of wadding, but I am not certain whether 
the practice is deliberate or merely a relic of the time when 
the wads were punched by the machines direct from long strips 
of felt fed between rollers. I have an ample stock of U.M.C. 
components at the shooting ground and have often used them in 
substitution for the English kind, but have so far got no nearer 
solving the secret of American loading efficiency as evidenced by 
the cartridges which have behaved so wonderfully in the hands 
of their representative teams. The probability is that a little 
bit of everything is what really counts, and they have every 
inducement to specialise in the loading of trap _ shooting 
ammunition. 
TESTING THEIR CARTRIDGES. 


Under the guidance of their superintending officer, Major 
Manly, I carefully scrutinised the whole of the processes, starting 
with the examination of components, and finishing with the 
testing of the complete article, boxing and packing coming after- 
wards as a sort of extra finale. The proof test of the cartridges 
is that which standardises English practice, the pendulum proof 
gun, working in association with the chronograph, giving all 
needful particulars. The routine sample which I saw put through 
their test displayed an admirable grade of behaviour; but in 
preference to publishing the results so obtained I took my own 
sample from bulk in the warehouse for trial at my own installation. 
It comprised twenty-five cartridges. One I analysed for con- 
tents, and it contained 33.8 grs. of powder and one ounce, less 
six pellets of No. 5 shot, giving a counted total in the charge of 
220 pellets. Three rounds in the proof gun gave: 


Pressure. Recotl. Pattern, Velocity over 2oyds. 


I. 2°32 tons. 8°84 ins. close 1,109 ft. per sec. 








2. 248 ,,; O14  ,, medium 1,134 ,, . 
2. 2°34 4 O14: 3, medium 1,706 ,, _ 
Av. 2:38 _,, 9:04 _,, 1,496 ., 5 


The characteristic of the results is low recoil and high velocity, 
a combination due in part to the light charge, but apparently 
accentuated by special characteristics. Ten rounds were then 
fired from a true cylinder barrel, the following being the pellets 
in the 30in. circle at 40 yds. :—96, 71, 102, 81, 104, 93, 98, 9I, 
111, with finally a cart-wheel pattern of 42, the usual ten per cent. 
of this curious mystery-type of behaviour being thus thrown in 
at the last moment. The average, excluding as usual the cart- 
wheel, was 94 pellets or 43 per cent. of the total, against the cus- 
tomary 40 per cent. for a true cylinder. As No. 5 shot is usually 
associated with guns of choke boring, ten more were fired from 
such a barrel and they gave 142, 157, 100, 162, 141, 148, I51, 
158, 130, 154, average 145 or 66 per cent.—a fine series commen- 
surate with the quality of the components and the care bestowed 
on their amalgamation. One cartridge remained, but as the 
covey of partridges which occasionally wanders across the testing 
ground is held sacred and no starlings happened to fly over, I 
hold it in reserve. 
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